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um for the expression of professional opin- 
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of the Association and other items of inter- 
est to the geographic profession, and as an 
advertising medium for products of use to 
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THE POTENTIAL OF MILITARY GEOGRAPHY 


Louis C. Peltier 


Midwest Research Institute 


PAPER presents to members of 
the geographic profession some of the 
author’s thoughts on military geography. 
In essence, it is a status report on his 
thinking. Such a report seems pertinent 
because, over the past 10 years, it has be- 
come increasingly apparent that military 
geography is being permitted to use only 
a part of its capabilities and thus falls far 
short of its potential usefulness. It is to 
such potentialities that this paper is di- 
rected. 


The general systems approach to mili- 
tary geography postulates that, given men 
and materiel, the following conditions will 
prevail: (a) The effectiveness of men and 
materiel will vary with environmental con- 
ditions because man’s speed of movement 
may be altered, his freedom of choice in 
direction of movement may change, his 
range of visibility and field of fire may be 
modified, and his lines of support and 
communication may be restricted. These 
variations imply the need for differences 
in plans and tactics, supply systems, and 
command structure. (b) Because of the 
differences listed in (a), above, special 
requirements are imposed on_ intelligence 
for precise information, and on_ training 
for flexibility and adaptability. (c) The 
above differences also would indicate that 
there are optimum assemblages of men and 
equipment for a particular set of environ- 
mental conditions. Thus, organizational 
flexibility, and flexibility in supply, be- 
come important. (d) The resulting prob- 
lems and requirements impose a series of 
special demands on research and develop- 
ment for new materiel design within a 
coniext of reasonable cost. (e) With these 
new items, new combat systems become 
feasible and can be devised. (f) The ap- 


plication of military geography to combat 
development, as well as to intelligence and 
materiel design, is therefore essential. (g) 
The assurance on the part of all echelons 
of the military that training, equipment, 
intelligence, and plans are all consonant 
with the environment would enhance 
morale. 


The concern of military science. Re- 
duced to a bare minimum, the problems of 
military science are primarily related to 
mobility, fire power, and communications. 
Ali strictly military topics are concerned 
with one or more of these three basic 
elements. The list may be amplified by 
noting that mobility includes accessibility, 
speed of movement, circulation, supply sys- 
tems, and obstacles of all sorts. Fire pow- 
er comprises such items as fields of fire, 
visibility, effective range, rate of delivery, 
impact and blast effects, and even the pro- 
duction of radioactive fallout and other 
contaminants. Communications involve, 
among other things, the limiting effects 
of weather, terrain, and other geophysical 
conditions. 


The essence of military science is that 
it is operational. It is not strictly objective, 
for it is concerned with the optimum way 
of performing a function. There are few 
unequivocal or dogmatic answers. More 
frequently, the problem is to define the 
degree of difficulty, magnitude of effect, 
probability of occurrence, or some other 
measure of benefit, risk, or cost. Because 
of these requirements, military geography 
probably offers the best area within the 
field of geography for the development of 
precise and quantitative methods. 


Functions of military geography. Mili- 
tary geography is the borderline science 
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between military science and scientific ge- 
ography. Its proper functions are to con- 
tribute to the understanding and advance- 
ment of military science, and to expand 
the frontiers of geography. 


The most important goal of military 
geography, from a military point of view, 
is the contribution to improved combat 
developments. Other goals include im- 
provements in military intelligence, re- 
search and development, logistics, and 
military training. These ends may be 
achieved through observation and data col- 
lection, collation and analysis, regional 
evaluation, and designation of require- 
ments and specifications. 


The most important function of military 
geography, as far as scientific geography 
is concerned, is the expression of needs 
and requirements for observation and an- 
alysis, because these can contribute to im- 
proved techniques and a better under- 
standing of geography. For example, such 
requirements might lead geographers to 
think more in terms of the effects and 
meaning of the geographical distribution 
of observable facts, and of the facts them- 
selves, instead of only their origins and 
interrelationships. Such a development 
would certainly contribute to the advance- 
ment of both physical geography and eco- 
nomic geography. 


Scale in military geography. In any con- 
sideration of military geography, it is im- 
portant to recognize that problems tend to 
fall into different categories of scale. These 
reflect differences in number of men, level 
of echelon, and size of area involved. Three 
broad categories of scale are apparent. 
One is concerned with problems on a small 
scale, generaliy 1:2,000,000 or less, which 
relate to global or continental strategy and 
operations in a gross sense. A second cate- 
gory deals with problems on an interme- 
diate scale, generally between 1:100,000 
and 1:500,000, which are associated with 
military operations at Army, Corps, and 
Division levels. The third category per- 
tains to problems on a large scale, gen- 
erally between 1:1,000 and 1:50,000, which 
are concerned with conduct at levels be- 
tween the company and the individual sol- 
dier. The term operation, as used above, 
denotes the conduct of a mission including 
all pertinent logistic support. It presumes, 
for complete geographical analysis, that 
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the mission, capabilities, and plan ar 
in existence. 

For purposes of distinction, the above 
categories may be called strategy, tactics, 
and minor tactics, respectively. Strategy 
is closely related to international politics 
and international political geography. It is 
concerned with the strength of nations, 
national objectives, and the role of mili- 
tary force as the ultimate sanction in dip. 
lomatic relations. Tactics is associated with 
war plans and operation plans. The an- 
swers sought are commonly probabilistic 
in nature, because, though the enemy may 
be identified, his capabilities and_ intent 
may be unknown. Furthermore, at this 
scale, specific details can neither be exam- 
ined nor expressed. Minor tactics are con- 
cerned with specific military actions in spe- 
cific places and situations. These cannot 
be foreseen. The problems, here, generally 
relate to the range of actions under given 
local situations. 

The present state of the field of military 
science, as best can be determined, is that 
much has been written recently on strat- 
egy, particularly at the philosophical level. 
Much new material probably also exists 
on the level of minor tactics, but it is 
widely scattered and needs to be drawn 
together. In tactics, it is difficult to see 
advance since 1945, perhaps because here, 
too, the data are widely scattered. 

The parts of military geography. The 
problems and requirements of military sci- 
ence are sufficiently unique to require, in 
the field of geography, the development 
of a separate subscience of military geog- 
raphy. Present day geomorphology, cli- 
matology, economic geography, and_ the 
other components of academic geography 
do not quite meet the needs of the mili- 
tary. They are more likely to tell what, 
where, and why things are, rather than 
what their effects are or how they may be 
used. The development of a useful mili- 
tary geography will certainly involve some 
sacrifice on the part of geographers as they 
deviate from normal academic channels. 

Recognizing this, it is possible to imagine 
both a systematic and a regional military 
geography. Thus, systematic military geog- 
raphy might include, among other subjects, 
military climatology, military oceanography, 
military topography, military botany, mili- 
tary transportation, military economic ge- 
ography, and military historical geography. 
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There are already signs of development in 
each of these fields. 

There are corresponding guidelines al- 
ready in existence which suggest an or- 
ganization of regional military geography. 
Army operations manuals, which recognize 
significant regional differences, exist for 


. | areas of arctic and extreme cold, deserts, 


mountains, jungles, amphibious operations, 
airborne operations, and cities. These re- 
gions presumably involve special geograph- 
ical conditions which are different from 
normal operating conditions. Similarly, the 
Quartermaster Corps recognizes four basic 
environmental types: cold-dry, cold-wet, 
hot-dry, and hot-wet. On the basis of 
these types, the world has been divided 
into regions for military supply purposes. 

It seems most feasible to attempt to 
identify geographic regions on the basis of 
the most probable type of operation to be 
used therein. On this basis, one might 
recognize eight kinds of military geographic 
regions: arctic and subarctic, temperate 
and high latitude forest, desert, mountain, 
tropic and jungle, urban, coasts, and stand- 
ard. This list represents the present state 
of development of the military region con- 
cept. It is far from suitable. It is, how- 
ever, presented here to suggest that there 
are a variety of environmental conditions 
in different places, some of which may 
appear to be dominant, and all of which 
can potentially and significantly influence 
the solution of military problems. 


The degree to which military geographic 
regionalization is a useful and applicable 
device still remains to be tested and proven. 
However, because armies must operate 
within coherent areas, it is important to 
thoroughly investigate and develop this 
concept. It is entirely possible that the 
idea of region, which has been so pain- 
fully evolved in the past by economic, 
physical, and climatological geographers, 
is not valid for military purposes. 

Military geographic regions. In any 
study, one is permitted to take the point 
of view either of the investigator or of the 
audience. Probably, if the audience is also 
the potential user, the point of view of the 
audience, and the expression of problems 
and solutions in its terms, is most likely to 


lead to useful results. If, as the writer 


believes proper, the primary objective of 
military geography is the support of mili- 
tary operations, then the organization of 
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military geography in terms of different 
kinds of military operations is most likely 
to fit the context of thinking of military 
scientists. In essence, problem-oriented mil- 
itary geography is advocated. 

Regions exist in which certain geo- 
graphical and environmental conditions are 
most likely to give rise to special military 
operational problems or groups of prob- 
lems. The arctic, tropical forests, and 
high mountains are examples of such re- 
gions. These areas can be delineated, and 
boundaries established. Identification of the 
associated regional problems, and their mil- 
itary solutions, form the core of regional 
military geography. Distinctions between 
regions should define significant differences 
in one or more of a list of important mili- 
tary concerns, including mobility, effective 
fire power, communications efficiency, and 
supply requirements. These militarily sig- 
nificant regional differences, in turn, may 
indicate significant areal variations in mili- 
tary equipment, replacement factors, sup- 
ply items, military training, and organiza- 
tion and command structure. Even the 
tactics and operations plans may be af- 
fected. 


These differences may be illustrated by 
a comparison of operations along the Fin- 
nish border, in the Russo-Finnish War of 
1939, with those in the Ukraine during 
World War II. The Russo-Finnish combat 
was characterized by small natural com- 
partments, short advances, deep snow, lim- 
ited mobility, restricted visibility and fields 
of fire because of forests and long nights, 
and distinct supply difficulties. On the 
other hand, the Ukranian operations were 
characterized by a highly fluid front, slight 
natural compartmentation, availability of a 
fair transportation net favorably oriented, 
and by few limitations to visibility and 
fields of fire. Mobility and supply were 
circumscribed primarily by mud. Because 
of these differences, the optimum or most 
useful equipment assemblages in the two 
regions were dissimilar, contrasting kinds of 
troop training were needed, communica- 
tions and supply problems were unrelated, 
and, clearly, unlike tactics were necessary. 
Finland and the Ukraine are in different 
military geographic regions. 

Thus, correct establishment of military 
geographic regions is important to the de- 
sign and selection of optimum military 
equipment, the determination of an opti- 
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mum supply system, the organization of 
the most efficient communications net, the 
optimum training of military personnel, 
and the design of appropriate plans and 
organization. However, for geography to 
meet these needs, effort must be expended 
toward quantitative expressions of geo- 
graphical conditions. One must not only 
know that places are different; one must 
also be able to indicate how different. 
Furthermore, every opportunity must be 
taken to establish quantitative correlations 
between military operations and regional 
variations in geographic conditions. 

Need for research in military geography. 
The difference between the potential for 
service of military geography, and the pres- 
ent state of its development, may be taken 
as a yardstick to define the need for 
growth of the field. Certain of its facets 
are, today, intensively pursued and in 
flourishing condition. These include geo- 
graphical observation and reporting, re- 
gional and environmental intelligence, and 
the use of regional military geography in 
support of research and development. The 
efforts of present personnel in these fields 
are to be commended and their scientific 
progress supported. In addition, there has 
been some progress in the field of the 
geography of supply, but the subject re- 
quires further development. 


The general arguments for the need of 
more research in military geography have 
been presented in earlier papers. These 
support the contentions: (a) that engi- 
neering and engineering design can be im- 
proved by geography, and that geography 
can express a probabilistic approach to de- 
sign and operation which is relevant to 
the definition of military geographic re- 
gions and the optimization of operational 
decision therein (1, 2); (b) that intelligence 
and materiel can be united in the solution 
of military problems (3,4); and (c) that 
this combination can be extended to prob- 
lems of supply and distribution. (5) 

The paper by Lee and Lemons, by im- 
plication, suggests that the contributions 
of geography to the design, supply, and 
distribution of clothing might be extended 
to other military items. It raises the ques- 
tion, by inference, of special allowance 
lists for different regions or theaters. If, 
indeed,. such special allowances represent 
an optimization of design and supply, then 
the possibility of regional and theater dif- 
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ferences in tactics and organization, im- 
posed by differences in equipment, must 
be faced. This question of the impact of 
geographical differences upon the struc- 
ture and operations of armies becomes one 
of real significance, if, for example, the 
considerations are extended to include mo- 
bility, deployment, and communications. 
The author now believes that supply con- 
siderations should not be _ permitted to 
dominate military geographic research, im- 
portant though they may be; rather, geo- 
graphic differences are deemed sufficiently 
significant to require major adjustments and 
maximum flexibility in military organiza- 
tional structure and operational procedures, 

The solution to problems such as the 
above may lie in a union between military 
geography and operations research. Brack- 
ney (6) introduces some general solutions 
for the analysis of combat. Military geog- 
raphy imposes certain variables on these 
solutions. One promising approach is the 
method of the actual or simulated opera- 
tional experiment, such as that described by 
Thomas and Deemer. (7) By such an ap- 
proach, the pertinence of military geog- 
raphy may be susceptible to scientific 
proof. 

Much remains to be done in_ military 
geography. Some aspects of the field which 
come to mind are the following: (a) the 
development of new and/or improved tech- 
niques for the observation, measurement, 
and quantitative expression of geographical 
conditions and their components; (b) the 
empirical determination of correlations be- 
tween measurements of geographical con- 
ditions and the characteristics of materials, 
equipment components, items of military 
equipment, tactical and operational pro- 
cedures, and combat organization; (c) the 
establishment of precisely defined military 
geographic regions, and the identification, 
therefrom, of needs for new military de- 
velopments; (d) an improvement in, and 
redefinition of, the requirements for ge0- 
graphic information on foreign and domes- 
tic areas; and (e) an advanced body of 
specifications for the environmental and 
operational testing of military equipment. 
All of these facets of military geography 
are currently being developed to a small 
degree; they need considerable additional 
support and assistance. 

Recent and projected advances in science 
and technology have, in no sense, ren- 
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dered military geography obsolete. In- 
creases in fire power afforded by nuclear 
and thermonuclear weapons, and progress 
in rocketry, have merely imposed a neces- 
sity for changes in tactics and organization, 
and for greatly improved mobility and sup- 
ply. Land warfare has not been rendered 
obsolete; one cannot assume that future 
warfare will be solely warfare of supply. 
Therefore, there remains a real need for 
a fully developed field of military geog- 
raphy. 
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THE AMERICAN BOTTOMS: THE VACANT LAND AND 
THE AREAL IMAGE 


Mary Megee 


Washington University, St. Louis 


JO ECENT discovery and exploitation of 
high grade iron ore deposits near Pea 
Ridge, Missouri, about 60 miles south of 
St. Louis, has opened up new opportu- 
nities for economic development of the 
greater St. Louis area. Anticipating eco- 
nomic growth, the Kaiser Aluminum Com- 
pany recently purchased a large tract of 
land south of East St. Louis, new ports 
are being set up along the Mississippi River 
near that city, and adjacent communities 
are promoting development of industrial 
parks. In terms of proximity to labor, mar- 
kets, other manufacturing industries, trans- 
portation facilities, and industrial raw ma- 
terials (particularly coal from nearby south- 
em Illinois and Belleville), and in view of 
the local availability of large tracts of va- 
cant level land, the metropolitan St. Louis 
area is one of the most favored in the 
country for immediate industrial develop- 
ment. 

The Illinois portion of the metropolitan 
region is presently a center of heavy in- 
dustry. Much of its area is known as the 


American Bottoms, a name locally applied 
to a 200-square-mile crescent-shaped tract 
of Mississippi floodplain, which is bound- 
ed by the Mississippi River on the west, 
and is encircled elsewhere by the river 
bluffs from Alton in the north to Dupo in 
the south (Fig. 1). The maximum north- 
south extent of the Bottoms is 30 miles; 
its greatest east-west dimension is 9 miles. 
Elevations range from 400 to 425 feet; 
slope is negligible, with levees, Indian 
mounds, and industrial waste piles consti- 
tuting the only significant relief features. 
This study is concerned with the vacant 
lands in the American Bottoms, and con- 
sists of three parts: (a) a survey of the 
amount of vacant land in the area; (b) an 
analysis of the industrial potential of such 
land; and (c) an explanation for the pres- 
ent lack of development of these seeming- 
ly desirable industrial sites by industry. 


Amount of vacant land. Detailed map- 
ping of the American Bottoms reveals that 
there are some 40,124 acres of vacant land 
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(Fig. 1), which may be subdivided into 149 
potential industrial sites. These are classifi- 
able into four size-groups: 29 are more than 
200 acres in size; 17 are between 100 and 
200 acres each; 21 are in the 50- to 100-acre 
category; and 82 are less than 50 acres each 
in size. The sites actually range from less 


than one acre to more than 3,600 acres in 
area. 

Some 67 per cent of the total vacant 
site acreage is located in Madison County, 
in the northern part of the region (Fig. 1). 
Vacant lands in this area are available from 
the Mississippi River eastward to the 
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bluffs. In St. Clair County, to the south, 
the largest continuous area available for 
industrial development is situated between 
East St. Louis on the north and Dupo on 
the south (Fig. 1). Here is some 18 per 
cent of the total site acreage of the region; 
recent residential development to the east 
prohibits industrial expansion to the bluffs. 
The remaining 15 per cent of the site 
acreage is located largely between East 
St. Louis and the bluffs, southeast of East 
St. Louis, and within the city limits of 
East St. Louis, Venice, Brooklyn, and 
Granite City (Fig. 1). Although many of 
these latter sites are quite limited in size, 
they are ideal for small industries. 

Analysis of industrial potential. The va- 
cant lands of the American Bottoms seem- 
ingly possess many of the necessary pre- 
requisites for successful industrial devel- 
opment. A topical analysis of some of the 
relevant factors follows. 


Accessibility to existing metropolitan fa- 
cilities. The distance from each potential 
industrial site to the nearest downtown 
business district, defined here as the down- 
towns of Granite City, Wood River, and 
East St. Louis (Fig. 1), was measured to 
determine how accessible the sites were 
to major business functions. Of the total 
of 149 sites, 122 are located within five 
miles of downtown business districts, and 
27 are located within six to ten miles. In 
fact, no site on the floodplain is located 
more than ten miles from the downtown 
area of any of these three cities. Many 
sites, furthermore, are within ten miles 
of bluff cities, such as Edwardsville, Col- 
linsville, and Belleville. Moreover, there 
is almost continuous urban development 
along the highways and railroads between 
Alton on the north and Dupo on the south, 
and between the Mississippi River and 
bluff cities on the east. 


The distance measured between each po- 
tential industrial site and the nearest exist- 
ing industrial aggregation shows that 47 
sites are less than one-half mile from large 
industries, 27 sites are between one-half 
mile and one mile, and 75 sites are more 
than one mile from such aggregations. All 
of the open land lies within ten miles of 
major industries, and in most cases good 
transportation facilities afford connections 

een vacant areas and industrial ag- 
gregations. 

Railroad facilities. 


Early development 
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and a favorable location led to the growth 
and importance of the greater St. Louis 
area as a major transportation center. To- 
day, 21 railroads serve the metropolitan 
area, with by far the greatest and most 
varied service being available in the 
Illinois portion. This latter area benefits, 
moreover, from more advantageous loca- 
tion within railroad switching limits. An- 
alysis of the railroad facilities serving the 
vacant industrial sites shows that 122 sites 
are located immediately adjacent to rail- 
road tracks and within railroad switching 
limits; an additional 17 sites have access 
to spurs, sidings, or tracks of some sort; 
and only 10 sites do not have direct access 
to a railroad track. 

Highway facilities. The American Bot- 
toms area is well served by highway facil- 
ities, as is evidenced by the fact that 
some 14 Interstate, United States, and 
State highways cross the area in all direc- 


tions. In addition, excellent access to St. 
Louis is available via seven highway 
bridges. 


The Illinois portion of the Bottoms will, 
moreover, be the focus of a number of new 
Interstate highways and their interchanges. 
F.A.I. 70 will cross East St. Louis enroute 
to St. Louis; F.A.I. 255 will extend through 
Dupo and connect with the southern part 
of St. Louis, thus bypassing the central 
business district; and F.A.I. 270 will pass 
through Mitchell, making connection with 
the northern part of the metropolitan area 
and also bypassing its central business dis- 
trict. 

Truck terminal limits approximate rail- 
road switching limits. Some 146 truck 
transportation lines have offices in St. 
Louis, indicating the importance of the 
area as a truck terminal point. 

Mapping and classification of the po- 
tential industrial sites shows that 112 have 
immediate access to at least one major 
highway or arterial route; another 6 have 
access to major highways via public and 
private roads of less than one mile length; 
and only 31 are considered remote, i.e., 
without immediate significant highway con- 
nections. 

Water transport facilities. Only 9 of 
the potential industrial sites front on the 
Mississippi River, but the whole American 
Bottoms area has easy access to two ports 


~ located on the Chain of Rocks Canal of 


the Mississippi River at Granite City. The 
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Bi-State Development Agency operates a 
900-foot dock on the Canal, handling about 
600,000 tons a year. The Tri-City Re- 
gional Port District, which was established 
in 1959, consists of an upper site of 200 
acres of level land on the east bank of the 
Canal and a lower site of about 750,000 
square feet. This port, when completed in 
1964, will have all facilities for handling 
commodities at the port site, including two 
dry bulk handling docks, a grain dock, 
liquid bulk dock, package cargo handling 
dock, warehouses, grain elevators, back-up 
storage, liquid tank farms, bagging plants, 
barreling plants, a molasses terminal, a 
canning plant, and railroad yards at the 
upper site, as well as facilities for con- 
tainer and piggyback shipping at the lower 
site. The Illinois Terminal Railroad and 
the Terminal Railroad Association will 
serve the port, which lies within railroad 
switching limits. Moreover, both the up- 
per and lower Tri-City sites as well as the 
Bi-State port have access to U.S. Alternate 
67, and will be served by the new State 
highway 151, which will pass immediately 
to the east of the port areas. 


An examination of the kinds of com- 
modities moving through the Chain of 
Rocks Canal in 1960 shows petroleum, 
grain, coal, sand, other construction ma- 
terials, sulfur, chemicals, and metals to be 
the largest in terms of tonnages carried 
in both directions, with up-bound ton- 
nage almost twice the volume of down- 
bound tonnage. The greater St. Louis 
area is in a position to take advantage of 
the movement of these commodities, with 
the Illinois portion in a particularly favor- 
able location with respect to the transpor- 
tation complex. 

Air transport facilities. A number of 
small airports are located in the Illinois 
portion of the metropolitan St. Louis area, 
but major air service is provided by Lam- 
bert-St. Louis Municipal Airport, which is 
now only 20 minutes by highway from 
the Illinois sector. Some 123 flights per 
day are offered on scheduled airlines. To- 
tal air freight handled at this airport was 
23,077,735 pounds in 1960. 

Utilities. The entire American Bottoms 
area is well served by utility connections. 
Electric power is the most ubiquitous, and 
is available from the Union Electric Com- 
pany and the Illinois Power Company. The 
latter company also supplies most of the 
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area with gas. Water is available largely 
from the East St. Louis and Interurban 
Water Company. Ground water sources, 
however, also are abundant, and _ river 
front owners have riparian rights. Sewers 
perform both storm and sanitary functions, 
and are generally not so ubiquitous. 


Flood protection. With the exception of 
a few places which are scheduled for com- 
pletion within the next two years, a 52- 
foot levee system flanks the river front 
of the Mississippi and the banks of major 
creeks and diversion channels, thus af- 
fording protection against flooding for the 
entire American Bottoms area. Unprotect- 
ed river front strips are generally the only 
parts of the area subject to floods, and 
these are easily detectable by a general 
absence of crop farming and the prevalence 
of wild deciduous growth. 


Land ownership. Data regarding own- 
ership of potential industrial sites shows 
that about 5 per cent of the total site acre- 
age is owned or controlled by railroads, 
industries, real estate corporations, and 
trust corporations; and about 95 per cent of 
the acreage is privately owned. There are 
no publicly owned sites. 

Land values. Information on land _val- 
ues of potential industrial sites is not 
available for all sites in the American 
Bottoms. However, examination of existing 
data indicates that value per acre ranges 
from $100 in remote agricultural sections 
to $10,000 for well developed river front 
sites. Generally, land sells for between 
$500 and $3,000 per acre, depending upon 
relative location with respect to the river, 
transportation facilities, utilities, and dis- 
tance from industrial aggregations and 
downtown business centers. 

A cursory examination of values of com- 
parable vacant St. Louis sites in Missouri 
shows that they are higher by several 
thousand dollars per acre than those in 
the Illinois portion of metropolitan St. 
Louis. Moreover, the Illinois sites gener- 
ally are beiter served by transportation fa- 
cilities, are closer to more numerous and 
more diversified industries, and are avail- 
able in larger tracts of contiguous level 
land. 


Community facilities. Communities on 


the American Bottoms floodplain generally 
leave much to be desired with respect to 
their appearance. As the servants of heavy 
industry, they are dirty, smoky, and in 
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some cases physically unattractive. More- 
over, many of them have acquired bad 
reputations and are popularly associated 
with gambling, vice, and corruption. Such 
an image is hard to live down. Within 
the last five years, however, there have 
been some notable attempts to improve 
the appearance as well as the reputation of 
these communities. 

Reason for lack of development. With 
such excellent location and facilities as de- 
scribed above, it is surprising that there 
has been a marked lack of development 
by industry of the potential industrial sites 
in the American Bottoms area. This situa- 
tion is particularly incongruous in view of 
the fact that the competitive Illinois bluff 
areas and the Missouri floodplain sites are 
not so well supplied with assets. 

The Illinois bluff areas are more remote 
from major industrial aggregations, popu- 
lation centers, markets, and superior trans- 
portation facilities. The Missouri floodplain 
sites are less accessible to the transporta- 
tion complex on the east side of the Mis- 
sissippi River, are not so large, are char- 
acterized by higher land values than those 
on the Illinois side, and are generally not 
as well protected against flooding. The 
American Bottoms, moreover, has the estab- 
lished reputation of being a center of heavy 
industry, which makes for greater indus- 
trial diversification. 

Many industrial studies deal with such 
factors affecting industrial location as prox- 
imity to market, transportation facilities, 
and raw materials, but they neglect the 
human factor. On the one hand, the 
American Bottoms has excellent proximity 
to market, transport, and materials, and 
hence should be extremely well suited for 
immediate industrial development; on the 


other hand, the Illinois side of the flood- 
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plain has a long established reputation for 
unattractive slum areas, smoke, labor union 
problems, and vice. New industry has 
been reluctant to locate on the east side 
in spite of all the physical and economic 
advantages of the area. The prospective 
industrialist who arrives in metropolitan 
St. Louis sees only urban blight in the Illi- 
nois portion of the Mississippi floodplain. 
Few people have the foresight to look be- 
yond the blighted facade, to note the grow- 
ing improvements in the East St. Louis 
area, and to see the attractive residential 
communities of Belleville, Collinsville, Ed- 
wardsville, and Alton. The first thing to 
come to the visitor’s attention is East St. 
Louis, and the areal image obtained from 
viewing this one city appears to have a 
large influence on managerial decision. 


Conclusion. In view of what has been 
stated above, it would be prudent for in- 
dustrial location analysts to consider care- 
fully, before projecting and predicting fu- 
ture industrial land use, the extent to 
which cultural factors, such as unions, con- 
struction costs, local area leaders, urban 
blight, gangsters, vice, and a long-standing 
bad reputation, influence industry to locate 
or not to locate in an area. It would seem 
premature to apply statistical methods of 
predicting future land use in an area, as 
long as intangible cultural attitudes toward 
the land appear to play such a large role 
in managerial decision. 

It can be assumed that areal image has 
been operating as a factor affecting indus- 
trial development of the American Bottoms. 
Only when the cultural image of the area 
has changed will the vacant lands of this 
region respond in full to the obvious phys- 
ical and economic advantages that they 
undeniably possess. 


INDUSTRIAL SITES 


Robert H. Chilcote 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


S THE PROCESS of urbanization con- 

tinues in the United States, competi- 
tion for available land within and adja- 
cent to communities becomes keener and 
land use conflicts occur with increasing 
frequency. Manufacturing industries gen- 
erally require fairly large, well-drained, 


level sites; likewise, such property happens 
to be best suited for most other develop- 
ments, including commercial and _residen- 
tial, as well as agricultural uses. The spo- 
radic nature of city growth, characterized 
by overexpansion and premature subdivi- 
sion, frequently results in encroachment of 
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other forms of land use on potential indus- 
trial sites before the need for more indus- 
trial land is realized. 

The necessity and desirability for more 
manufacturing industry in a growing com- 
munity, to provide more jobs and a better 
tax base, has long been established. A 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States study (i) shows the beneficial effect 
on community economics of new plant em- 
ployment. However, the public is not en- 
tirely aware of this. Conway (2) states: 
“We urgently need an aggressive long-range 
educational program to sell the typical 
American community two truths: (1) that 
industry is necessary, and (2) that industry 
can be a good neighbor. While these basic 
principles have been well sold in many 
areas, we know of no place where they 
have been oversold.” 


The need for site preservation. The ne- 
cessity of preserving land for future indus- 
trial use also has been recognized. Site 
potentialities are definitely limited in many 
areas because of topographic and other 
considerations. Some land, otherwise suit- 
able, is subject to flood; other land has 
difficult access to transportation; in many 
areas one or more utilities are lacking. 
Some land is already occupied. Actually, 
only a small percentage of the total land 
area in the nation is both suitable and 
available for industry. The growing scar- 
city of good industrial sites requires that 
land for factories be conserved like any 
other natural resource. Yet, as Muncy (3) 
says, “Despite the obvious need for more 
manufacturing space, most urban areas 
have not reserved enough land to insure 
efficient industrial growth.” She believes 
“the underlying cause of industrial-site 
shortage is the lack of civic understanding 
of industry’s operations.” 


Development men are plagued by the 
disappearance of industrial sites. For a 
development man to discover that one of 
his most promising sites is now, or is soon 
to be, occupied by a residential subdivision 
or a group of stores is a frequent occur- 
rence. It is not uncommon to see a good 
site wasted by the construction of a single 
expensive home within its limits, for a 
fine home built within a site area effec- 
tively prevents future plant construction. 
The encroachment of residential areas on 
potential industrial areas is a_ significant 
problem in American communities. 
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Newman (4) feels that the economy of 
many areas “can ill afford the dissipation 
for residential and other economically non- 
productive uses of properties which are 
especially suited for use by industry. Resi- 
dential and other uses can be developed 
in many topographic and locational situa- 
tions, but only a few locations are suited for 
development for the use of industry. Such 
locations should be preserved and protected 
for that purpose.” 

Methods of site preservation. In an at- 
tempt to provide for future industrial site 
requirements, individuals and companies 
interested in community growth and eco- 
nomic development utilize two methods of 
industrial site preservation: (a) property 
ownership, and (b) industrial zoning. 

Probably the most satisfactory method of 
preserving land for future manufacturing 
use is control by property ownership. Far- 
sighted firms have for years been acquiring 
properties necessary for expansion. Some- 
times this land adjoins their present facili- 
ties; sometimes it is in a different location, 
perhaps in another state. When a firm can 
anticipate its future needs, plans for acqui- 
sition of land can be formulated. Substan- 
tial savings are likely if the land can be 
acquired well before the construction of 
the plant is announced. Potential problems 
arise, of course: large capital investment 
is required for initial purchase, and there 
are yearly tax payments from which there 
may be no immediate return; expansion 
plans of the firm may change; and_ the 
possibility exists of future loss of the prop- 
erty through the exercise of the right of 
eminent domain. 

Many others besides manufacturing con- 
cerns likewise purchase and hold potential 
industrial land. Individuals and_ realtors 
frequently retain sites until they can be 
profitably sold. Railroads and utilities also 
are active in the development field; com- 
panies in both groups own thousands of 
acres of buildable land. It is especially 
necessary for railroads to preserve sites, 
because industries are vital to their exist- 
ence and _ suitable locations along their 
tracks are limited. Local chambers of com- 
merce and industrial development corpora- 
tions likewise invest in plant sites. Indeed, 
they frequently construct factory buildings 
as added inducements to manufacturers. 

Control of sites by ownership generally 
seems to be wise, if financially feasible. 
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It preserves the sites; precludes real estate 
speculation; and permits the land, which 
is immediately and specifically available, to 
be transferred to industrial usage with a 
minimum of difficulty and a good deal of 
assurance. 

Zoning sometimes is adopted to protect 
land for industrial use. Frequently, how- 
ever, and especially in the past, it has 
been used to restrict industry to the least 
desirable properties. Often, land zoned for 
manufacturing is not suited for any of the 
ordinary types of urban land use, including 
homes, stores, or factories. Moreover, zon- 
ing ordinances usually are worded so that 
they give little protection to industry, but 
rather permit encroachment of so-called 
higher uses upon industrial sites. Fortu- 
nately, this situation is being altered in 
certain areas. With the realization in re- 
cent years that industrial use of land is a 
‘legitimate land use possessing integrity 
comparable to other classes of land use 
established under zoning” (5), some ordi- 
nances are being amended to prohibit the 
construction of homes and commercial en- 
terprises in manufacturing zones. This 
feature is not uncommon in newly prepared 
land use regulatory measures. 

Where zoning ordinances have not been 
enacted, there are no legal restrictions on 
land use, unless covenanted by deeds. 
Ownership of industrial sites is particularly 


desirable in such otherwise unprotected 
areas, 
Conclusion. The whole problem of in- 


dustrial site conservation is based on the 
circumstance that economic development is 
a long term proposition. Sometimes years 
pass before a plant is attracted to a spe- 
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cific property, and temptation to release 
land prematurely for other uses is great. 
Yet, the need for industrial land will con- 
tinue long into the future, and, once a site 
is occupied by non-industrial users, it is 
no longer available to industry except by 
costly redevelopment. 

As communities expand, the needs for in- 
dustry and industrial land are becoming 
more apparent. Farsighted communities 
should appraise their industrial site situa- 
tions and take appropriate steps to pre- 
serve land for anticipated future require- 
ments. Industrial land is a natural resource 
worthy of conservation, and industrial site 
conservation measures are becoming recog- 
nized as an essential part of community 
growth and development. 


(1) Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, What New Industrial Jobs Mean 
to a Community, Washington, 1954, 
12 pp. 

(2) Conway, H. McKinley, “In Our Opin- 
ion—,” Industrial Development and 
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INDUSTRIAL LOCATION PLANNING IN THE SOVIET UNION 


Richard E. Lonsdale 
Harpur College, State University of New York 


§ NDUSTRIAL location planning is a 
matter of vital concern in the Soviet 
Union, a nation dedicated to the rapid ex- 
pansion of its industrial facilities. The 


prominent role assigned to locational plan- 
ning reflects the fact that it is considered 
an essential requisite for building socialism. 
The importance of planning in the Soviet 
Union was stressed by Khrushchev in 1957 


when he said: “The forty years experience 
of socialist construction in the USSR has 
convincingly proved the supreme advantages 
of a planned economy over anarchy 
of production and striving after maximum 
profit.” (1) 

The professed goal in Soviet industrial 
planning is to promote the social welfare 
by maximizing production growth and min- 
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imizing production costs. This is consistent 
with Stalin’s 1952 pronouncement that the 
basic objective in socialism is “to assure 
maximum satisfaction of the constantly 
growing material and cultural requirements 
of all society through steady growth and 
improvement of socialist production em- 
ploying the most advanced technology.” (2) 
This social welfare function is conceived 
as the socialist alternative to the capital- 
ists’ sole concern with increasing profits. 

Outlining the general course of develop- 
ment. The first step in Soviet industrial lo- 
cation planning is to fix the broad course 
of development within the framework of a 
body of general socialist planning prin- 
ciples. These principles have their roots 
in the economic teachings of Marxism- 
Leninism and therefore set the ideological 
limits within which planners must operate. 
Planners turn to these general socialist 
planning principles for either guidance or 
justification for a proposed plan of action. 

General socialist planning principles re- 
flect the dialectic premise that socialism 
evolves out of opposition to capitalism. 
The origin of socialist planning principles 
is therefore evident in the Soviet view of 
capitalist industry, which is characterized 
as follows: (a) the basic aim of capitalist 
production is to maximize profits, (b) pro- 
ductive forces are distributed in a chaotic 
manner resulting from antagonistic clashes 
and competitive struggles for monopolies, 
(c) long and wasteful transport hauls re- 
sult from an ever increasing gap between 
sources of raw materials and markets, and 
(d) capitalist exploitation hinders devel- 
opment of productive forces in colonial and 
other dependent lands and dooms _ co- 
lonial peoples to oppression and economic 
slavery. (3) 

One of the leading general socialist plan- 
ning principles is to establish industry 
closer to sources of raw materials and to 
markets in order to reduce long or irra- 
tional freight hauls. This objective was 
clearly outlined by Lenin in 1918 when 
he said: “It is necessary to introduce a ra- 
tional distribution of industry in Russia 
from the standpoint of proximity to raw 
materials and of the least possible loss of 
labor through transportation from the in- 
itial processing of the raw material, through 
the stages of processing of the semi-finished 
product, right through to the receipt of 
the finished product.” (4) The presence of 
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extensive mineral deposits in Siberia and 
other areas far from traditional market 
centers has often made it difficult for So- 
viet planners to adhere to this principle. 
For example, the Kuznetsk steel works 
established in the early 1930’s lacked a 
significant local market, and the transport 
haul principle was severely violated. Since 
the mid-1930’s, however, except under 
pressure of war demands, the Soviets have 
generally been very conscious of transport 
costs in their planning. 

Another socialist planning principle is to 
secure the broad industrial development of 
all regions so that they are as economically 
self-sufficient as practicable. Each of the 
17 major economic regions of the USSR is 
expected to develop those industries (a) re- 
quired to serve the basic needs of the pop- 
ulation, and (b) essential to maintain the 
local economy, such as tractor production 
in the leading agricultural areas, and min- 
ing machinery output in the major min- 
ing districts. An example of such rea- 
soning is provided by Omarovskiy, who 
states that “complexes of machine-build- 
ing plants created within the major 
economic zones should be able to manv- 
facture almost the whole range _ of 
machinery and equipment except unique 
machines.” (5) The self-sufficiency concept 
has influenced the establishment of indus- 
tries in areas which could probably import 
the item at a lower cost from another re- 
gion of the country. For example, the Si- 
berian market for diesel busses would hard- 
ly seem sufficient to warrant the recent 
construction of an assembly and_ body 
plant at Kurgan and a diesel factory at 
Barnaul. More recently, however, the So- 
viets have increasingly emphasized _ that 
the feature of economic autonomy is not 
always essential, and that it could even 
result in inefficient production and a diver- 
sion of attention from the output of items 
for which the area is particularly well 
suited, 

A third general socialist planning prin- 
ciple is to promote specialized production 
in regions which possess uniquely favorable 
conditions for such production. These fa- 
vorable conditions may include an abun- 
dance of material resources, desirable trans- 
port facilities, a skilled labor supply, or 
historic precedent. (6) The need for basic 
industries as a requirement for healthy 
industrial economy was recently empha- 
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sized by Komar, who wrote: “The chief 
focus of formation and development of a 
region are the sectors constituting the basic 
specialization of its economy. It is pre- 
cisely the rationally constructed specializa- 
tion of the economy that reflects the pos- 
sibilities of a region for the most efficient 
development of a given type of produc- 
tion in accordance with its natural, eco- 
nomic and historic characteristics.” (7) 

Still another socialist planning principle 
is to develop industry in previously back- 
ward regions so as to raise their economic 
and cultural levels to those of the most 
advanced regions of the USSR. This con- 
cept presumably represents the socialist 
alternative to the so-called capitalist ex- 
ploitation of colonial areas. Although this 
principle is frequently mentioned in Soviet 
planning literature, there is little evidence 
to indicate that this has been a primary 
determinant in major locational decisions. 
A possible example, however, is Minsk, 
where extensive machine industries were 
established to provide an industrial base 
for the Belorussian Republic, an area with 
a limited market and an almost total lack 
of resources. In general, the objective to 
raise levels in less developed regions usually 
serves more as a convenient justification 
for projects thought to be in the best in- 
terests of the state for other reasons. 

Other general socialist planning prin- 
ciples aim to eliminate the historical enmity 
between urban and rural areas by a wide- 
spread distribution of industry throughout 
the country, and to provide the USSR with 
the greatest possible capacity for defense 
against military attack. The objective to 
eliminate historical enmity has apparently 
proven impractical, and there is no evi- 
dence that this principle has affected plan- 
ning decisions. The influence of military 
considerations on locational decisions is 
difficult to assess. It can be argued, for 
example, that industrial centers were cre- 
ated behind the Urals in the 1930’s simply 
because the raw material situation de- 
manded it. There were cases of critical 
war industries being maintained near the 
western border on the very eve of the 1941 
German invasion. If the concept of de- 
fense against military attack has been a 
locational consideration, certainly Soviet 
planners have been inconsistent in ad- 
hering to this objective. 

Selecting specific locations. The second 
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step in Soviet industrial location planning 
is to select optimum specific locations for 
the establishment of new industries or the 
expansion of existing facilities. In other 
words, once the broad course of industrial 
development has been outlined in accord- 
ance with general socialist planning prin- 
ciples, it is then the task of planners to 
make final decisions on the exact location 
of proposed new activities. This phase is 
comparable to the locational planning fa- 
miliar to Western geographers; it involves 
the selection of a particular town or other 
locale, but does not include an analysis of 
sites within the appointed town or locale. 

Decisions on specific locations are based 
on policies largely consistent with Western 
principles of substitution and comparative 
advantage. The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each possible location are weighed 
against each other, and the best place 
possible is chosen. For example, after es- 
tablishment of an iron and steel works in 
Eastern Siberia was justified on the basis 
of general socialist planning principles, 
planners compared production costs for all 
potential locations within Eastern Siberia 
and finally chose Tayshet, a railroad junc- 
tion town. 

The Soviets have declined to develop a 
formal body of location theory counter- 
part to that in the West. They reject the 
notion that there is any single naturally 
determined economic relationship between 
man and his environment. In their view, 
it depends on the mode of production; in 
a socialist society, locational decisions must 
be made by rational man in accordance 
with the teachings of Marx and Lenin and 
modern socialist technology. A major 
problem facing Soviet planners is the dif- 
ficulty of expressing the social welfare 
function in quantitative terms. 

Western locational theory has been cri- 
ticized by the Russians as reflecting the 
capitalist mode of production. In 1958, the 
economist Feygin dismissed Weber, Hoover, 
Isard, and others as bourgeois apologists 
who have assisted the capitalists in their 
struggle for monopolies and the exploita- 
tion of the workers. (8) However, it is in- 
teresting to note that recently there has 
been some evidence in Soviet journals of 
a much more conciliatory attitude toward 
the locational planning work of Westerners. 
For example, Saushkin states that “de- 
spite the differences in principle . .. , the 
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techniques of studying [industrial] com- 
plexes and constructing models that has 
been proposed by Isard deserves our at- 
tention.” (9) Certainly this statement is in 
sharp contrast with that of Feygin two 
years earlier. 

Soviet planners make extensive use of 
cost considerations in employing the substi- 
tution and comparative advantage prin- 
ciples. They have found this to be the 
only practical way of determining those 
locations where production costs are low- 
est . . . or, as the Russians prefer to say, 
where the highest productivity of labor 
is attained. It is important to note that 
the Soviets include transport costs from 
the point of production to the markets as 
an integral part of production costs, for in 
a planned economy it is possible to fix 
the likely market for a particular product 
for an indefinite period of time. Saushkin 
summarized Seviet procedure as follows: 
“The negation of the theories of Weber 
and others does not mean that it is not 
necessary to make technical-economic cal- 
culations for planning new _ enterprises. 
After the general course of development 
has been established and an inventory of 
natural resources taken, it is necessary ... 
to consider the development of territorial- 
productive complexes and to compile data 
on individual undertakings. Next it is es- 
sential to calculate transport expenses to 
the enterprise. On this basis are selected 
specific locations.” (10) 

A location’s potential for future or long 
term economies is sometimes an influential 
factor in decision making. In some in- 
stances, the Soviets have established indus- 
tries in areas lacking a market for the 
product on the assumption that further 
industries would soon be attracted to the 
area and that a market would gradually 
evolve. Such a practice requires govern- 
ment subsidies to offset initial operational 
losses or, as in the case of the Urals- 
Kuznetsk Combine, artificially low trans- 
port rates. 

The long term point of view has been 
facilitated by the Soviet practice of not 
figuring interest or so-called rental rates 
on capital invested in initially unprofitable 
projects. However, recent developments in- 
dicate a change in Soviet attitude toward 
capital, even though they are reluctant to 
admit it for ideological reasons. For ex- 
ample, several hydroelectric projects have 
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been postponed or cancelled in favor of 
thermal plants because the latter will not 
tie up capital for as long a period. At 
the dedication of the Kuybyshev Hydro- 
electric Station in 1958, Khrushchev said: 
“It is true, hydroelectric stations are cheap- 
er to operate. After they have been built, 
they give nothing but profit. But this does 
not allow for calculation of the time factor 
. . . It is correct that the electric power 
from steam stations will be somewhat more 
expensive, but then these stations will more 
rapidly supply electric power to our mills 
and factories.” (11) 

Conclusion. In summary, it is apparent 
that industrial location decisions in the 
USSR are influenced both by ideology and 
practical cost considerations. The ideology 
is expressed in a set of general socialist 
planning principles which serve to guide 
or justify broad locational decisions. With 
regard to cost analysis, the Russians have 
increasingly tended to follow procedures 
similar to those practiced in the West. In 
a hypothetical situation where conditions 
are identical, Soviet and Western planners 
might well arrive at similar conclusions, 
but the line of reasoning in each case would 
likely be quite different. 
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TOWARD MORE EFFECTIVE METHODS OF OBTAINING 
LAND USE DATA IN GEOGRAPHIC RESEARCH 


James R. Anderson 
University of Florida 


pare ARE three basic methods of 
collecting land use data: (1) by enu- 
meration, (2) by observation, and (3) by 
a combination of the two. When land 
use data are collected by enumeration, the 
field man typically obtains information sole- 
ly by asking an operator of a tract of land 
a series of questions pertaining to its use. 
On the other hand, when data are col- 
lected by observation, the field man may 
never see the operator of a particular tract 
of land. 

Comparisons of data collected by these 
different methods may lead to unwarranted 
and invalid conclusions. Moreover, im- 
portant policy decisions, based on such 
erroneous conclusions, may have serious 
repercussions in the use of land and water 
resources. Therefore, an examination and 
evaluation of the several approaches to 
the collection of land use data, particularly 
for rural areas, is currently needed. 

Land use data collected every five years 
by means of enumeration methods by the 
Bureau of the Census is in widespread use 
in the United States. Also widely em- 
ployed are data obtained from annual and 
special surveys carried out by various 
agencies of the Department of Agriculture. 
Some of these latter surveys utilize only 
observational methods, whereas others em- 
ploy a combination of enumeration and 
observation. 

The geographer who obtains his own 
land use data in the field must reckon with 
the need for making comparisons with data 
collected by surveys employing dissimilar 


methods. If his method differs from those 
used by others, then comparisons may not 
be valid. Therefore, he must carefully 
select his method of collecting data if his 
study is to have more than limited utility. 

In the light of the above facts, the basic 
problem in the entire land use field can 
be simply stated. It is one of developing 
a classification of land uses, utilizing de- 
finitive criteria for separating the various 
classes, that will give objective and re- 
peatable results for any area being studied. 
In this paper, a more meaningful method 
of collecting land use information is pro- 
posed. 

Categories, definitions, and criteria. Ma- 
jor categories of land use commonly em- 
ployed by Federal agencies engaged in 
collecting such data are: (1) crop land, 
(2) pasture and grazing land, (3) wood- 
land and forest, and (4) other special and 
miscellaneous uses. Included within the 
special and miscellaneous category are sev- 
eral specific intensive uses of land, such as 
urban and other built-up uses, transporta- 
tional uses, and recreational uses. Waste 
land and idle land are also included in 
the miscellaneous category. Some _ varia- 
tion in the designation of major categories 
exists. For example, the terms range land 
and grazing land are often used more or 
less interchangeably. On the other hand, 
terms such as cultivated land and arable 
land are not interchangeable with the term 
crop land in many instances. 

In some areas of Europe and Asia, with 
a long and stable history of land use, the 
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problem of identifying and defining some 
of the transitory uses of land is not par- 
ticularly important. However, in this coun- 
try, important shifts among major uses of 
land are still taking place. The use of 
land during this transitional period is an 
important identification to make if trends 
and capabilities of using land for different 
purposes are to be analyzed critically. 

In developing categories for the classi- 
fication of land use, one of the most per- 
plexing and elusive problems is that of 
dealing satisfactorily with multiple uses of 
land. Use of crop land and woodland for 
pasture, and use of forest land for recre- 
ation, are particularly difficult to handle 
under certain situations. For example, in 
the South, open type pine forest may have 
considerable utility for grazing; or, a poor- 
ly stocked hardwood or pine forest may 
be primarily used for pasture, even though 
classified as forest or woodland by the 
forester. Some of the most luxuriant for- 
ests found in the United States are set 
aside in parks and related areas and are 
employed primarily for recreational uses, 
even though scientific forestry practices are 
generally carried out on the same lands. 

These and similar problems must be 
resolved in arriving at an effective classi- 
fication of land use. Unless solutions are 
reached, meaningful definitions cannot be 
developed. Generally, multiple use of land 
must be distinctly recognized in any classi- 
fication that is to have maximum utility. 

In establishing meaningful categories of 
land use, it is necessary to define categories 
with sufficient exactness so that their con- 
tent will be clearly known to the user of 
the data. It is also important that defini- 
tions be sufficiently exact so that compar- 
able data can be obtained by different 
collectors making their surveys at different 
places and times. 

An example of this problem may be 
found in the enumeration of woodland 
acreage by the Census of Agriculture. No 
specific definition of woodland has been 
developed for census purposes. Thus the 
woodland acreage, in millions of acres, re- 
ported for the past four agricultural cen- 
suses in Texas has been as follows: 1944 — 
16.9; 1949 — 32.9; 1954 — 20.0; 1959 —13.6. 
Obviously, such results are not comparable 
from census to census, although the same 
instructions were given to the enumerators 
in each of the four censuses. This lack 
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of comparability is recognized by the Bu- 
reau of the Census, which includes the fol- 
lowing statement in its census reports: 
“Some of the changes in woodland acre- 
ages from one census to another may mere- 
ly represent differences in interpretation of 
the meaning of woodland.” 


In contrast to the above cited approach 
to obtaining woodland acreage by enumer- 
ation, the Forest Service employs a ratio-of- 
stocking criterion in the inventory of forest 
land area by observational methods. This 
definition has specific standards which are 
to be applied by the observer. Although 
one may not necessarily agree that land 
which is only 10 per cent stocked with 
solitary pines in the savanna areas of cen- 
tral Florida is justifiably designated as for- 
est land, in view of its predominant use 
as grazing land, it must be recognized 
that the definition employed does contain 
an exact yardstick for delimiting the area 
to be inventoried as forest land. Any ob- 
server, after proper training, can take this 
definition into the field and map forest 
land area in such a way that another ob- 
server, who may inventory other areas or 
even the same area years later, will obtain 
results which can be compared with the 
original survey. An effective definition for 
a land use category must always meet this 
important test of being able to give the 
same results when used by different per- 
sons and at different times. However, the 
Forest Service definition does not provide 
information about the very essential facts 
of primary and secondary uses of land. 
Therefore, the observational method alone 
does not provide a completely satisfactory 
answer to our methodological problem. 

Another example is pertinent in this 
matter of satisfactory land use classifica- 
tion. Generally, it has not been too diffi- 
cult to obtain, by use of enumeration meth- 
ods, reasonably good information from one 
census to another on crop land _ harvested. 
Other subclasses of crop land, however, 
present an extremely difficult definitional 
dilemma, especially crop land areas that 
are idle and those that are being used for 
rotation pasture. Is a field that has old 


cornstalks intermingled with young pine 
seedlings to be counted as idle crop land 
or as woodland? Using enumeration tech- 
niques, the existence of the pine seedlings 
may be completely overlooked by the oper- 
ator as he gives his answer largely in terms 
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of the last productive use made of the land. 
Observation would permit the use of cri- 
teria which should help in refining the 
concept of idle crop land. But observa- 
tional methods employed without the bene- 
fit of being able to question the operator 
will also lead to a very ill-defined category 
of idle land. 

The collection of data on the acreage of 
crop land which is being used for the rota- 
tion of pasture and crops, including hay, 
has been plagued with similar problems. 
The Bureau of the Census, in the defi- 
nitional section of the 1954 Census of Ag- 
riculture, acknowledges the problem in this 
way: “In the 1954 and 1950 Censuses, the 
enumerator’s instructions stated that ro- 
tation pasture and all other crop land that 
was used only for pasture were to be in- 
cluded under this class. No further defi- 
nition of crop land pastured was given the 
farm operator or enumerator. Permanent 
open pasture may, therefore, have been in- 
cluded under this item or under ‘other 
pasture, depending on whether the enu- 
merator or farm operator considered it as 
crop land.” 

In the 1945 Census of Agriculture, an 
attempt was made to make the definition 
of rotation pasture more specific by having 
the enumerator ask the operator if the 
land had been plowed within the last sev- 
en years. Although this inquiry set an 
arbitrary limit to the rotation pasture sub- 
class of crop land, it did give a more spe- 
cific delimitation. However, it was dis- 
covered that the seven year limitation was 
rendered meaningless for those tracts which 
had undergone a change in operator status 
during the seven years preceding the cen- 
sus. Thus, this definitional problem remains 
largely unsolved because neither observa- 
tion nor enumeration alone will give a 
repeatable result. 

From these examples, it is apparent that 
definitions and criteria of land use cate- 
gories that are developed for observation 
methods are generally not satisfactory when 
the enumeration approach is employed. 
Likewise, definitions suitable for the enu- 
meration approach cannot always be used 
satisfactorily with observation methods. 


Therefore, it is suggested that more ef- 
fective use of a combination of these two 
methods be made in studies of land use 
and in the collection of land use data. 


Toward a more meaningful method of 
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obtaining land use data. Recently, the De- 
partment of Agriculture completed a com- 
prehensive National Inventory of Soil and 
Water Conservation Needs. In making this 
inventory, considerable attention was giv- 
en to the collection of basic information 
about soil conditions and present uses of 
land. The Soil Conservation Service was 
assigned leadership responsibilities for car- 
rying out the inventory, and the Soil Sur- 
vey staff of that agency was largely respon- 
sible for collecting basic data on soils and 
land use. 

Using a basic sampling rate of 2 per 
cent, the Biometrics Unit of Cornell Uni- 
versity and the Statistical Laboratory of 
Iowa State University selected the sample 
areas. These were first located on county 
highway maps generally having a scale of 
one inch to the mile. Later, the sample 
areas were delimited on air photographs 
having a scale of four inches to the mile. 
The air photographs were then taken into 
the field by the Soil Survey staff, and soils 
and land uses were mapped. Standard pro- 
cedures for mapping soils were followed. 
For mapping land use, a set of definitions 
was developed mainly from criteria al- 
ready in use by the Bureau of the Census, 
the Forest Service, and other agencies. Af- 
ter soil and land use data were mapped, 
the areas included within the various soil 
types and uses of land were measured. 
Measurements were then placed on IBM 
computer cards, and appropriate expansion 
factors were applied to obtain area esti- 
mates of soil and land use for a variety 
of different areal units. Generally, for the 
purpose of the inventory, data for coun- 
ties, states, and the nation as a whole 
were needed. 


This inventory has made a distinct con- 
tribution to the collection and analysis of 
land use data. For the first time, informa- 
tion on soil type, slope, erosion conditions, 
and land use are systematically available 
for the same areal unit. By use of IBM 
computers, data on physical conditions and 
land use can be compiled and analyzed for 
different natural, economic, and political 
units of the country. Thus, more objective 
and analytical studies of various relation- 
ships between physical and other condi- 
tions and land use can be made. 

However, this inventory did not use the 
combined approach of observation and 
enumeration in the collection of land use 
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information which is needed to secure re- 
liable repeatable data that can be satis- 
factorily compared with other land use 
data collected at different places and times. 
Had funds been available, this combined 
approach of enumeration and observation 
could have been employed. If such an 
approach had been used, after carefully 
tested definitions had been developed, then 
the inventory would have provided a much 
more satisfactory answer to some of the 
difficult problems in the collection of land 
use data. 


Conclusion. In conclusion, a more mean- 


ingful method for the collection and study 
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of land use data should recognize the fol- 
lowing needs: (1) more precise definitions 
of land use categories that are adapted to 
use in both observational and enumerational 
procedures; (2) better use of existing tools 
and aids, such as air photographs, large 
scale topographic maps, and detailed fed- 
eral, state, and local land records; (3) 
greater application of statistical §probabil- 
ity sampling procedures, which can both 
facilitate and improve the collection of 
data when limited funds are available; and, 
(4) more use of electronic computers in 
the compilation and analysis of land use 
data, so that data can be used as soon as 
possible after their collection. 


LAND USE OR LAND UTILIZATION? 


Terence M. Burley 
The Hunter Valley Research Foundation 


Newcastle, 


N 1945, Ackerman stated that “human 
geography will never be accepted as a 

mature scholarly discipline until a more 
thorough systematic literature begins to 
take shape in it.” (1) Little heed has been 
taken of this plea, and today geography is 
still plagued by ambiguous terminology, 
e.g., topography, land use, and resources. 

The problem. The term land use, in par- 
ticular, covers a multitude of sins and 
causes especial confusion when considered 
in conjunction with the term land utiliza- 
tion. Further confusion results from the 
interest of non-geographers in the subject, 
for investigations into land use are being 
conducted by soil scientists, economists, 
conservationists, and  agriculturists. (2) 
Their various considerations of the subject 
emphasize those aspects for which they 
are best qualified, and there is little co- 
operation or coordination between inves- 
tigators. 

Originally defined by Sauer as “the use 
to which the entire land surface is put” (3), 
the subsequent diversity of approaches to 
land use caused the term to emerge with 
a much broader meaning, at times em- 
bracing the whole subject of the land and 
its problems. Individual aspects of the sub- 
ject have been distinguished by such terms 
as land utilization, land classification, land 
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occupation, and the like. Furthermore, it 
has often been claimed, both by geogra- 
phers and nongeographers, that their par- 
ticular field of study is the essential ele- 
ment of land use, and there has been a 
tendency in each field to equate new 
terms with the term land use. 

In geography, for example, land use has 
come to have both a general meaning, 
namely, the study of the cultural land- 
scape and particularly the agricultural land- 
scape, and two specific meanings, i.e., the 
form and the function of the cultural land- 
scape. 

An analysis of pertinent literature re- 
veals the confusion in terminology that 
exists among geographers. Stamp’s pio- 
neer work on the form of the cultural land- 
scape of Britain produced a series of land 
utilization maps, but in the final report (4) 
land use and land utilization are employed 
as interchangeable terms. In a more re- 
cent survey by Tregear (5), a similar situa- 
tion occurs. 

A study of a random selection of 80 
geographical articles entitled as dealing 
with land use (50 articles) or land utiliza- 
tion (30 articles) provides a more compre- 
hensive picture of the situation. Of the 
land use articles, 24 per cent were general 
studies, 70 per cent were concerned solely 
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with form, and 6 per cent dealt with 
function. General studies accounted for 
33 ver cent of the land utilization articles, 
with specialized studies of form and func- 
tion accounting for 7 and 30 per cent, 
respectively. 

Therefore, except for concluding that 
the term land use is not generally equated 
with function, no decisive correlation be- 
tween terminology and meaning can be 
established. It should be noted, however, 
that the term land use is the more popular 
among geographers since it is employed 
in 63 per cent of the articles analyzed. 
The term is even more widespread outside 
of geography, notably in the fields of 
agriculture, planning, and soil science. 


A suggested solution. Confusion in ter- 
minology has arisen in part from the dif- 
ferent interpretations placed upon the 
words land and use. The term land is 
open to various interpretations, but in the 
present context it forms the stage upon 
which land use phenomena occur. Fol- 
lowing Sauer’s original definition, the term 
land surface is suggested as being the most 
satisfactory. 

With regard to the word use, over 60 
connotations are to be found in the Shorter 
Oxford English Dictionary. Two meanings, 
however, are of special significance to the 
geographer: (a) the using, or employment, 
of the land; and (b) the use, or purpose, 
served by the land. An action, and the 
setting in which the action takes place, 
ie., the function and form respectively of 
the cultural landscape, are thus involved. 
To distinguish between these two basic 
concepts, the following terminology is sug- 
gested: (a) land cover—the setting in 
which action takes place, i.e., the vegeta- 
tion and artificial constructions covering 
the land surface; (b) land utilization — 
the action, i.e., the employment of the 
land surface through the medium of the 
land cover. 

From the earlier analysis, it would ap- 
pear that land use would be the preferable 
term to apply to the setting, particularly 
as it has been so adopted by the Com- 
mission on Inventory of World Land Use. 
However, it is rejected for three reasons. 
(a) The earlier analysis reveals no decisive 
correlation between the term and the con- 
cept of setting. (b) Moreover, the analy- 
sis shows that land use is the more popular 
term for all aspects of the subject. (c) But, 
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of most significance is the widespread use 
of the term land use outside the field of 
geography. Geographical terms should be 
self-evident to non-geographers as well as 
to geographers; the adoption of a_ re- 
stricted definition for land use by geogra- 
phers would only cause interdisciplinary 
confusion. A term is required for the set- 
ting that will be self-explanatory and that 
has no other connotations. Cumberland’s 
use of the phrase cultural vegetation (6) is 
a step in the right direction. However, not 
all of the land surface is clothed by vege- 
tation. An expression is needed to encom- 
pass, in addition, man’s artificial construc- 
tions and those areas where the land sur- 
face is exposed. The term cover type areas, 
used by Osborne (7), is considered to meet 
these requirements best, particularly when 
abbreviated to land cover. 

The decision to use land utilization to 
represent the action follows the precedents 
established by Holmes (8) and Fox. (9) 
Bearing in mind the inconclusive results 
of the earlier analysis, it is not perhaps the 
most satisfactory term, though preferable 
to land use. In Australia, at least, its mean- 
ing is appreciated, thanks to the surveys 
undertaken by the Department of Geog- 
raphy, University of Sydney, and to the 
well-known study by Wadham and Wood. 
(10) Furthermore, it is appreciated by the 
writer that it would not be easy to dis- 
courage use of the term, and it is thought 
best to use it in its most popular, albeit 
far from universal, connotation. 

The term land use, too, cannot be dis- 
carded; it, however, has been allocated in 
a more satisfactory manner. Land cover 
and land utilization are but parts of the 
whole. Initially, separate studies of land 
cover and land _ utilization are desirable, 
due to their inherent differences; but their 
interrelationships must always be borne in 
mind. There is little point in studying 
one without the other, for the action is 
modified by its setting, and, in turn, the 
setting is modified by the action. There- 
fore, land use is defined as comprising both 
land cover and land utilization. This broad 
definition of land use is particularly satis- 
factory in view of its indiscriminate use by 
both geographers and non-geographers, as 
noted above. 

The land use study, therefore, is the 
final product — a composite of two distinct 
yet interrelated phenomena. [If the in- 
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dividuality of these phenomena is appre- 
ciated and recognized through the equa- 
tion: 

Land Cover + Land Utilization= Land Use 


then human geography will take a step 
toward eliminating the ambiguous termi- 
nology that is hindering its acceptance as 
a mature scholarly discipline. 


(1) Ackerman, E.A., “Geographic Train- 
ing, Wartime Research and Immediate 
Professional Objectives,” Annals of the 
Association of American Geographers, 
Vol. 35, 1945, p. 141. 

(2) For a summary of the development of 
land use studies, see Fox, J.W., Land 
Use Survey, General Principles and a 
New Zealand Example, Bulletin No. 
49, Geography Series No. 1, Auck- 
land University College, Auckland, 
1956, pp. 1-7. 

(3) Sauer, C.O., “Mapping the Utiliza- 
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London, 1950. 

(5) Tregear, T.R., Land Use in Hong 
Kong and the New Territories, Mon- 
ograph No. 1, World Land Use Sur- 
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Change: Natural to Cultural Vegeta- 
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A DECIMAL SYSTEM FOR CALCULATING ANGULAR 
MEASUREMENTS, TIME, AND GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATIONS 


Melvin J. Frost 


University 


UR PRESENT measurements of time 

and geographical location are very close- 
ly related to our system of angular mea- 
surement, which is based on the 360° 
circle. According to most authorities on 
the history of mathematics, the circle was 
first divided into 360° by the ancient 
Babylonians. (1) It is thought that these 
early astronomers mistakenly believed there 
were 360 days in a year and that a degree 
represented the daily progression of the 
sun. It may also have been that the circle 
was not so divided until much later by 
Greek geometers. (2) Perhaps, for the Baby- 
lonian and Greek mathematicians, approxi- 
mations such as 360 for 365% days were 
close enough. They may have been inter- 
ested in simplifying their arithmetic and 
hence chose 360 because it has such a 
large number of divisors: 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
8, 10, 12, 15, 20, 30, and 36. 


of Florida 


Unfortunately, the 360° circle is not 
ideal for modern computations. Its asso- 
ciated measurements of time and_ geo- 
graphical location are also difficult to com- 
pute. Modifications of the 360° circle 
into decimal divisions have been consid- 
ered for several centuries. Briggs (1560- 
1630), the English mathematician, wanted 
to publish a table of trigonometric functions 
of angles divided into hundredths of a de- 
gree, but he died before the project was 
finished. A French mathematician, La- 
grange, continued with the idea in the late 
1700’s. He proposed a division of the 


quadrant (90°) into hundredths. In_ this 
proposal, % of a circle equals 100°. By a 
decree in 1937, the German Government 
established a 400° circle as a standard for 
all surveying work. The only other com- 
mon system of division of the circle is the 
It has theoretical significance in 


radian. 
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advanced studies, but it is not convenient 
as a basis for angular or time measurements. 

Despite its weaknesses and difficult frac- 
tions, the 360° circle is still being used, 
with very little modification, as it was de- 
signed in Babylonian or Greek times. The 
purpose of this paper is to present an al- 
ternative, namely a decimal system for cal- 
culating angular measurements, time, and 
geographical locations. 

Sexagesimal and decimal systems. The 
present method of angular and time mea- 
surement is based on the sexagesimal sys- 
tem, that is, using multiples of 60. For 
example, the 360° circle has six parts of 
60° each. Each degree is divided into 60 
equal parts termed minutes. Each minute 
is further divided into 60 equal parts 
called seconds. Here the system collapses 
and further divisions of the second are 
expressed in decimals. 

Time is measured by a similarly com- 
plicated method. The day is divided into 
24 hours. Each hour is divided into 60 
minutes, and each minute is divided into 


60 seconds. Fractions of a second are ex- 
pressed in decimals. 
A decimal system of calculation has 


proven more convenient and accurate than 
has the sexagesimal system. In the decimal 
system, units and fractions are expressed 
by their relationship to the decimal point. 
The fractions and units become progres- 
sively larger or smaller by powers of 10. 
The established metric system of weights 
and measures, and our money system, are 
good examples of the use of the decimal 
system for calculations. 

Terminoloy. The presently used system 
of angular and time measurement also con- 
tains conflicting terms. There is confusion 
between degrees of angular measurement 
and degrees of temperature. 

Other confusing terms are those using 
minutes of angular measurement and min- 
utes of time measurement. These two 
terms are related, but under the existing 
system are not easily converted from one 
value to the other. In comparing one rota- 
tion of the earth (1 day) to a circle (360°) 
there are 1.440 minutes of time equal to 
21,600 minutes of angular measurement. 
This is a ratio of 15 to 1, so 15° of angu- 
lar rotation on the earth’s surface is equal 
to 1 hour of time. The same relationship 
exists between seconds of angular mea- 
surement and seconds of time measurement. 
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The point to keep in mind is that these 
terms are used extensively in mathematics, 
the sciences, and engineering. They are 
confusing because the same words refer 
to different units of measurement and are 
not easily converted. 

Angular measurement. The system of 
angular measurement herewith proposed 
recognizes the circle as a basic and un- 
changeable unit called circ. Prefixes and 
suffixes employed in the metric system are 
also used to designate multiples or frac- 
tions of the basic unit. The cire (circle) 
is divided into 1,000 equal parts, each 
called a milicirc and abbreviated mc (Fig. 
1). For example, 1,000 mc (milicircs) = 
1 circ; 1/100 mc=0.01 mec. With the 
circle divided into 1,000 mc, a right angle 
(90°) contains 250 mc, and the sum of 
the angles of a triangle equals 500 mc 
(180°). 
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Fic. 1. The metricircle. 1 mc = 1 mili- 
cire = 1/1,000 of a circle; 1 mc = 0.36°; 
= 2.78 me: 


Trigonometric functions, because they are 
relationships between the sides and_ the 
enclosed angles, remain the same. New ta- 
bles must be printed to read from 0 mc 
to 125 mc (0° to 45°). Table I gives a 
few examples. Complicated interpolations 
are no longer a problem because fractions 
of a milicire are always expressed in the 
decimal system and their respective values 
can be quickly obtained. 

Time measurement. The proposed sys- 
tem of time measurement recognizes one 
rotation of the earth as a natural and basic 
unit called rota. One thousandth of a rota- 
tion is called a milirota and is abbreviated 
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TABLE I 
TRIGONOMETRIC FUNCTIONS: MILICIRCS AND DEGREES COMPARED 
Milicirc Z Degree Sine Tan Cot Cos Z Degree Milicirc 
2.78 1°00’ .0175 .0175 57.290 .9998 89°00’ 246.22 
27.78 10°00’ .1736 .1763 5.673 .9848 80°00’ 229.99 
41.60 15°00’ .2588 2679 3.732 .9659 75°00’ 208.40 
83.33 30°00’ .5000 1.782 .8660 60°00’ 166.67 
125.00 45°00’ .7071 1.0000 1.000 .7071 45°00’ 125.00 
Cos Cot Tan Sine 
1° = 2.778 mc; 1 mc=0.36°; 1 radian = 57°20’ = 57.3° = 159.8 mc. 


mr. Multiples or fractions of the milirota 
are expressed in decimal values. For exam- 
ple, 1,000 mr = 1 rota (rotation); 1/10 mr 
= 0.1 mr; 1/10,000 mr = 0.0001 mr. With 
this system, a direct relationship exists be- 
tween angular and time measurements. Dur- 
ing 1 milirota of time the earth turns 
through 1 milicire of angular distance. An- 
gular and time markings on a globe are, 
therefore, the same. 


Clocks are to be designed so that the face 
of the clock is diagrammatic of one rota- 
tion of the earth. The rota hand will indi- 
cate the relative position of the sun. The 
point of reference is at the bottom, repre- 
senting midnight when the sun is on the 
other side of the earth from the observer. 
Shading of the bottom half of the clock 
face would emphasize the period of dark- 
ness. Figure 2 is a drawing of the pro- 
posed clock. 


(i turn) 
1000 


(1000 turns) 
10 


Fic. 2. The metriclock. The time indi- 
cated by the hands is 431.17 milirota. 


Three hands turning clockwise around 
the face of the clock indicate the time. 
Beginning at midnight, all hands will point 
downward at the 0-1,000 position. The rota 
hand (shortest) will make one sweep around 
the clock during one rotation of the earth. 
The decirota hand will go around the 
clock face 10 times, and the milirota hand 
(longest) will go around the clock 1,000 
times, during one earth rotation. The cir- 
cles inscribed on the face of the clock will 
be numbered from 0 to 1,000, 0 to 100, 
and 0 to 10, with 10 ticks between each 
number. The milirota hand will thus sweep 
out 100,000 ticks during one rotation of 
the earth by turning 1,000 times around 
the clock face marked off into 100 ticks. 
By observing the positions of the other 
two hands and the momentary position of 
the fastest moving milirota hand, the time 
lapse since midnight can be readily ob- 
served to 1/100 of a milirota. This is 
comparable to 0.86 of the currently used 
second of time. 


Geographical location. The present sys- 
tem of indicating geographical location is 
based on units of angular measurement. 
Positions on the earth are located by so 
many degrees, minutes, and seconds north 
or south of the equator and east or west 
of Greenwich, England. 


The proposed system of geographical lo- 
cation uses the existing world grid system. 
Locations of latitude will still be made 
north or south of the equator, and locations 
of longitude will be made east or west of 
Greenwich, England. Use will be made 
of the decimal angular measurements pro- 
posed in this paper. Instead of fixing a lo- 
cation by degrees, minutes, and seconds, 
it would be by decimal units of a circ. 
For example, the geographical location of 
Gainesville, Florida is given as approximate- 
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ly 29°39'59” north latitude and 82°19’ 
west longitude. Using metricircle calcula- 
tions, the approximate location is 82.48 mc 
north latitude and 228.82 mc west longi- 
tude. 

Another interesting relationship is found 
between the proposed metricircle and the 
metric system of measurements that has 
already been established. Webster's New 
Collegiate Dictionary gives the following 
definition: “The meter was intended to be, 
and is very nearly, one ten-millionth part 
of the distance measured on a meridian 
of the earth from the equator to the pole.” 
This was based on the assumption that 
the circumference of the earth is 40 mil- 
lion meters, or 40,000 kilometers. There 
are errors in the original calculations, but 
for practical purposes one milicirc is equal 
to 40,000 meters which is equal to 40 kilo- 
meters. Distances along lines of longtitude 
can be quickly obtained by multiplying the 
number of milicircs by 40 kilometers. Be- 
cause one milicire (1/1,000 of a circle) on 
the earth’s surface is the distance the earth 
rotates in one milirota (1/1,000 of a ro- 
tation), any geographical location east or 
west of Greenwich, England, is also a di- 
rect- expression of the angular and time 


differences between that location and 
Greenwich. 
Summary. In summary, the advan- 


tages of a decimal system of angular and 
time measurement would be: (a) increased 
accuracy and speed of calculations by us- 
ing decimal units; (b) elimination of con- 
fusing terms of degrees, minutes, and sec- 
onds; (c) the use of prefixes and suffixes 
from the existing metric system; (d) the 
introduction of two new terms, circ and 
rota, which are abbreviations of the natu- 
rally existing units of circle and rotation; 
(e) direct conversions between milirota 
and milicire without a need for calcula- 
tions because of their direct relationships; 
and (f) extension of the decimal system 
of angular and time measurements to geo- 
graphic location. 

The big disadvantage of such a system 
is that it is a new method. People are 
resistant to change and a large number of 
tables, charts, and instruments would have 
to be changed. The over-all long range 
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advantages of a precise interrelated system 
would far outweigh the inconveniences en- 
countered during the period of adopting a 
new decimal system. 


Herein is a proposed decimal system for 
calculating angles, time, and geographic 
location. Because of its simplicity, it is 
superior to the systems now employed. An 
interesting analogy is the metric system of 
weights and measures that was introduced 
in 1791. It has been accepted in most 
countries of the world except Great Britain 
and the United States. People in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world are handicapping them- 
selves (3) by continuing to use the bungle- 
some English systems of weights and mea- 
sures. The superior metric systems are 
only valuable to the extent that they are 
used. Those countries that have adopted 
the metric system of weights and measures 
already have the advantage of greater fa- 
cility in making calculations than do those 
who are not yet using it. The existing 
metric systems of weights and measures 
should be adopted without delay. By also 
adopting the proposed decimal system of 
angles, time, and location, the English- 
speaking people would have a complete 
metric and decimal system for the most 
frequently encountered calculations. With 
a complete decimal system for use in pro- 
duction and research computations, an ac- 
curacy and ease of calculating would be 
achieved that is not realized at the present 
time. This paper suggests, therefore, that 
the metric system be adopted in its entirety 
and that decimals be used for everything. 


(1) Kokomoor, Franklin Wesley, Mathemat- 
ics in Human Affairs, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1942, 
p. 14. 

(2) Smith, David E., History of Mathemat- 
ics, Ginn and Co., Boston, 1925, p. 
230 


(3) Teller, Edward, “We're Losing By 
Inches, By Feet, and By Yards,” This 
Week Magazine, The Salt Lake Tribune, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, May 15, 1960. 
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PLANNING THE VISUAL PRESENTATION 


Howard C. Koverman, Jr. 


United Nuclear Corporation 


The following article is the second in 
a series dealing with the subject of visual 


communications for the 


eographic speaker. 


The initial article by the author, ““When 
And How Should We Visualize,” appeared 
in the July, 1961 issue of this journal. 


HE FIELD OF communications in the 

business and professional world today 
is involved in a complex and intense com- 
petition for the minds of individuals. Let- 
ters, professional journals, presentations at 
meetings, and advertisements in myriad 
forms all bombard the recipient with vary- 
ing degrees of effectiveness. To a large 
extent, their success or failure is a measure 
of the quality of the visual presentation 
rather than the content of the communica- 
tion, and this generalization is equally true 
in the field of geography. 

Quite logically, then, geographers might 
ask themselves, “How is a good visual 
presentation created?” There is no simple 
answer. As with other forms of expression, 
an effective visual is dependent upon im- 
agination, experience, and ingenuity, rather 
than upon formulas and rules. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to examine in some detail 
the design and purpose of each single 
geographical visual as it is being prepared. 

As general guides to effective visual 
presentation, K.W. Haemer (1) suggests 
these simple two-word instructions: (a) be 
direct, (b) be simple, (c) be clear, and 
(d) be accurate. 

Directness. Directness is the art of get- 
ting straight to the point. It focuses the 
audience’s attention on the main idea, 
and tells the story in a concise and well 
delineated manner. 

To achieve directness, it is necessary to 
analyze the particular subject of a visual 
with respect to the over-all presentation. 
Is the point to be illustrated really worth 
making? Is it essential to the understand- 
ing of the talk? If so, does the point de- 
serve the emphasis a visual gives? Soul 
searching answers to these questions will 
not only affect the nature and amount of 
visuals used, but will also tend to improve 
the quality and incisiveness of the spoken 
word, 


When answers to the above questions 
indicate a visual is in order, then it is 
necessary to select the best graphic form 
for the purpose. Maps, charts, diagrams, 
and pictures are forms generally employed 
in the visuahzation of geographic material. 
In many cases, the point to be made can 
be presented in a number of ways. The 
choice of form and design must be the one 
which immediately draws the viewer's at- 
tention to the particular fact that he should 
see and comprehend. Everything else 
should be subordinate. This is directness. 

Simplicity. Simplicity involves “organiz- 
ing soundly and avoiding needless detail.” 
(2) Remember, visuals should support the 
point being made by the speaker; they 
should not attempt to explain the point. 
The commentary imparts meaning to the 
visual, while at the same time the visual 
creates form and substance for the speak- 
er’s words. When preparing a geographic 
visual, every unnecessary word, line, and 
symbol must be discarded in order to 
avoid needless detail. Titles, repetitious 
labels, needless grid lines, unnecessary 
place names—all of these are items that 
should be eliminated from the geographic 
visual in order to achieve simplicity. 

Visuals are intended for the benefit of 
the audience rather than the lecturer. 
Many geographers, however, make the mis- 
take of using visuals for program notes or 
as a speaker's outline. They look upon vis- 
uals as a crutch or substitute for thorough 
preparation of the oral portion of the pre- 
sentation. Thus, they defraud the audience 
by forcing it to read the same thing the 
speaker is reading (but generally out of 
phase). Closely related, and often more 
disastrous, is the geographic visual that is 
expanded into a reading session. In_ this 
case, words in the visual are used so freely, 
at the expense of simple graphic design, 
that the audience is kept busy reading 
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them and so loses contact with the speaker. 
As a guide, consider that the audience can 
read only 10 tc 20 words per visual without 
losing the speaker’s thread of thought. (3) 

Clarity. Visuals that are simple are apt 
to be visually clear, but clarity also should 
be looked upon as calling for clearness of 
meaning. The geographic speaker - should 
always consider the maxim “not what I 
know, but what thou knowest.” If there 
is any doubt about their connotations, tech- 
nical terms should be expressed in every- 
day language; unfamiliar words, concepts, 
and ideas must be translated into the fa- 
miliar. If the meaning of a geographic 
visual still remains doubtful, then it is time 
to take a serious look at the text of the 
talk. Perhaps there are some points that 
require further development to prepare the 
audience so that it can understand the 
visual. 

In order to achieve clarity of meaning, 
a geographic visual must possess unity. 
That is, it must be free from incompatible 
and conflicting ideas, symbols, art tech- 
niques, and type faces. It is a common 
and annoying mistake to attempt to cover 
more than one idea in a single visual. For 
example, one should not show the distri- 
bution of cattle and the extent of turnpike 
construction on the same map, unless, of 
course, there is some valid _ relationship 
between the two. Lack of unity usually re- 
sults from trying to “make do” or “cut 
corners.” If cattle and turnpike construc- 
tion are two separate items within a talk, 
then two separate maps should be made 
and each used at the proper time. Single, 
but complex, subjects are handled through 
a sequential build up in terms of compre- 
hensible units. Thus, only a part of the 
visual is exposed to view at a time. After 
one thought is developed, another section 
is exposed, and so on until the complete 
idea (and visual) has been disclosed to 
the audience. 

Another important obstacle to achieving 
clarity in geographic visuals is to photo- 
graph artwork that was previously pre- 
pared for another medium and use it on 
the screen. For example, maps prepared 
for desk study, no matter how large in 
size, are never satisfactory for audience 
presentation. Invariably, borrowed _art- 


work is too small, too weak, or too cluttered 
for effective presentation to a group. A 
simply prepared visual for the medium and 
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audience at hand is always more effective 
than the most professional work designed 
for some other purpose. 

Clarity in visuals also includes the abil- 
ity of the audience to see the visual from 
all parts of the room. This implies not 
only large enough type, bold enough lines, 
and a sufficiently bright screen, but also 
an unobstructed view. Although the speak- 
er has no control over obstacles such as 
columns in the room, he can make sure 
that he himself does not block the view — 
a situation that is all too common at Asso- 
ciation meetings. 

Accuracy. When considering accuracy 
in the preparation of a geographic visual, 
it is normally assumed that data are nu- 
merically correct and that relationships es- 
tablished represent the results of profes- 
sional research. Rather, the question of 
accuracy arises concerning the method by 
which the intormation is presented. It is 
possible to produce a number of different 
impressions on an audience by altering 
the way in which a given visual is de- 
signed. For example, assume that wheat 
production in 1950 is one unit, and in 
1960 four units. A bar chart one inch long 
for 1950, and four inches long for 1960, 
would accurately depict production. Also, 
a wheat sheaf symbol could represent 1950 
data, and four identical symbols would 
accurately show the 1960 figure. How- 
ever, if a silhouette sheaf one inch high is 
used for 1950, and another four inches 
high for 1960, the viewers are being mis- 
led. In this case, 1960 production visually 
appears to be 16 times larger than that of 
1950. For extreme exaggeration, two 
sheaves can be drawn in perspective in- 
stead of in silhouette, making the first 
one inch high and the second four inches 
high. Now, 1960 production visually ap- 
pears to be 64 times as large as that of 
1950! 


There are many ways in which such 
inaccuracies can creep into geographic vis- 
uals. Some are innocuous enough, whereas 
others are out and out fraud. Every geog- 
rapher is familiar with the polar distor- 
tion of the Mercator chart, but is every 
one conscious of the effect of altering the 
vertical scale with respect to the horizontal 
scale in a graph? Color, boldness, and 
position of information in a visual can 
vitally alter the mental impression. In 
many cases, reasonable distortion is justi- 
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fied in order to achieve simplicity or clar- 
ity. Also, when carefully explained, exag- 
geration can be used to plead a special 
interest. But, by and large, geographic 
visuals should be honest and _ objective. 
Visuals that are inaccurate or misleading 
can result in faulty decisions or erroneous 
ideas. These latter may be useful tools 
of the propagandist, but they have no 
place in a scientific communication. 
Review. After completing a set of geo- 
graphic visuals, the serious speaker will 
rephrase the question presented in the in- 
troduction to this paper and ask himself, 
“Have I created a good visual presenta- 
tion?” The proof, of course, is in audience 
reaction. But, prior to reaching the ros- 
trum, the speaker would do well to thor- 
oughly evaluate his work and look for 
places where improvements can be made. 
In considering each visual he should 
carefully check the results. Is the visual 
direct, simple, clear, and accurate? Is the 
art work ornate when it should be func- 
tional? Should it be one visual or several? 
The effectiveness of a visual is propor- 
tional to the effort that is put into its 
planning and design. Nothing short of a 
speaker’s best efforts should be acceptable. 
True, not all individuals possess the same 
amount of skill, but all can utilize fully 
the skill they do possess. For example, 
have all readily available techniques been 
considered which will improve a_visual’s 
efficiency? Many fine standard techniques, 
and not a few novel ideas, have appeared 
in recent issues of this journal. Additional 
information is available in libraries and 
from a number of commercial organiza- 
tions that distribute visual materials and 
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These are valuable sources of 


apparatus. 
information for any geographer who wishes 
to evaluate the quality of his graphic work. 

Test. Finally, test the entire presenta- 
tion both verbally and visually. Try it out 
on a neighbor, the department head, the 


janitor, even the kindergarten set. It is 
surprising the interest that non-technically 
trained people can have in a well pre- 
sented subject. Do not overlook the ques- 
tions they may ask or the criticisms they 
may level. They can be valuable. Above 
all, avoid the naive belief thgt most people 
comprehend things quickly. Generally 
they do not; not even the smart ones. 
Therefore, test and retest visuals until they 
develop the thesis smoothly, deliberately, 
and at a pace that the audience can assim- 
ilate. 

Summary. In summary, then, plan vis- 
uals carefully. Be direct, be simple, be 
clear, be accurate. The well executed vis- 
ual results in audience understanding, thus 
fulfilling the purpose of any communica- 
tion, namely, to convey information, im- 
part an attitude, or influence an action. An 
ineffective visual is costly in time, money, 
and professional prestige. Worst of all, it 
fails to achieve communication. 


(1) Haemer, K.W., Making the Most of 
Charts, An ABC of Graphic Presenta- 
tion, American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, New York, 1960, p. 40. 

(2) Ibid., p. 20. 

(3) Van Pelt, J.R., “Lantern Slides and 
Such,” American Scientist, Vol. 38, 
1950, pp. 450-455. 


SEA INDUSTRIES: A NEGLECTED FIELD OF GEOGRAPHY 


Herbert R. Padgett 


Jacksonville 


EOGRAPHERS have in the main neg- 

lected what seems to be one of their 
more rewarding subjects for investigation, 
namely, sea industries. Since man is a land 
animal and hence so dependent upon terra 
firma for living space, shelter, and food, 
the predilection of geographers toward the 
study of land oriented industries is of course 
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understandable. Yet, the noticeable lack 
of research into sea related industries 
stands without justification. For is not 
the sea a prime highway of transportation, 
a major source of food for at least some 
sections of the world, a_ significant and 
growing reservoir of useful raw materials, 
and a frontier for scientific exploration and 
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research? 

Major recent studies. Although several 
notable contributions to the geography of 
fisheries have been made during the past 
two decades, a review of them reveals 
shortcomings and suggests that an inclusive 
geographical study of sea industries is yet 
to come—one that thoroughly explores 
and interrelates physical, ethnic, cultural, 
and economic elements. Auguste Dupouy’s 
La Peche Maritime et le Pecheur en Mer 
(1), for example, is mainly sociological in 
treatment and of a very generalized na- 
ture. Although he deals at some length 
with the fauna, the geographical condi- 
tions that are conducive to sea traditions, 
and the economic problems of packaging 
and marketing fish, Dupouy’s main inter- 
est is in the fishermen — their social and 
economic problems, superstitions, job haz- 
ards, and the like. In contrast, Louis Papy’s 
study, La Cote Atlantique de la Loire a la 
Gironde (2), is primarily physical in na- 
ture: a description of the coastal morphol- 
ogy, climate, and fauna, together with the 
habits and migrations of fish. He gives no 
consideration to fishing as an industry of 
the area. 

As a regional description of a fishing in- 
dustry, Edward Ackerman’s New England’s 
Fishing Industry (3) is surpassing. But he 
pays scant attention to some important 
historical factors, as well as to the diffu- 
sion of traits and techniques. Nor does he 
effectively relate the industry to the type 
of coastal zone or economic structure of 
the region. Another American, Erhard 
Rostlund, chooses to concentrate on the 
role of fish and fishing in the primitive 
economies of North America. The result 
is an excellent monograph, Freshwater 
Fish and Fishing in Native North Amer- 
ica (4), which investigates fish as a natural 
resource in aboriginal North America and 
delineates the characteristics of individual 
species and their distribution. But limita- 
tions as a study in the geography of sea 
industries may be seen in its twofold pur- 
pose, namely, to evaluate the importance 
of fish and fishing economically, and to 
present evidence that might be useful in 
culture-historical problems. 

Among attempts to relate physical en- 
vironment to such cultural factors as mar- 
ket, gear, and vessel design, the best is 
probably World Sea Fisheries (5), by the 
Englishman, Robert Morgan. This ambitious 
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work is very general, however, and is de- 
ficient in historical and ethnic influences 
on fisheries. Nor does it examine any fish- 
ery in the light of all the forces that have 
come to bear upon it. 

No geographer has given more time and 
thorough attention to fishing industries 
than West Germany’s Fritz Bartz. One of 
the foremost of his several studies on fish- 
ing industries is Fischgrunde und Fischerei- 
wirtschaft an der Westkuste Nordamerikas. 
(6) Although touching on natural factors 
of coastal configuration, nutrient and plank- 
ton conditions, and the different species 
of fish and their migrations, the study is 
primarily concerned with economic history 
beginning with Indian fishing, markets and 
marketing problems, production statistics, 
and recent trends in economic develop- 
ment. 

So much, then, for a resume of major 
recent studies in the field and their diverse 
approaches and emphases. The latter are 
necessarily going to differ according to the 
geographers background and __ interest. 
What is needed, for the present at least, 
is more studies. Geographers can concern 
themselves with approach, content, and 
the like at a later date. 

Present status of the field. One of the 
best testimonials to the low esteem in which 
sea industries are held in American geog- 
raphy appears in the volume entitled 
American Geography: Inventory and Pros- 
pect. (7) Whereas several pages of this 
work are devoted to marketing geography 
and recreational geography, and a chapter 
is allocated to agricultural, mining, manu- 
facturing, and transportation geography, 
one brief sentence is all that can be af- 
forded for fisheries, namely, “E.A. Ack- 
erman’s monograph on the fishing industry 
of New England suggests another type of 
contribution a geographer can make to a 
single segment of the economic life.” (8) 


Perhaps a lack of literature concerning 
the physical character of water areas and 
the ecology of marine life was a discour- 
aging factor to geographers in preceding 
years. If this were true, it is no longer so. 
Although man’s knowledge of processes 
affecting the sea environment is small in 
proportion to what is yet to be discovered, 
there is, nevertheless, a considerable amount 
of material available today on _ specific 
areas. Atlantic waters adjacent to both 
Europe and North America, sections of 
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the North American Pacific Coast, and 

Japanese waters are a few of the more 

intensively studied regions. Several excel- 

lent publications dealing with oceanography 
are now in print. Indeed, there is avail- 
able enough material to give the geog- 
rapher a good beginning in treating the 
physical base in his study. By gleaning 
carefully the information on his locality, 
and augmenting these data with his own 
personal observations, he can be well on 
his way to developing a proper study of 
a sea industry. 
= 

(1) Dupouy, Auguste,’ La Peche Maritime 
et le Pecheur en Mer, Librairie Armand 
Colin, Paris, 1955, 116 pp. 

(2) Papy, Louis, La Cote Atlantique de la 
Loire a la Gironde, Publications de 
L’Universite de Bordeaux, 1941, 302 
pp. 
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(3) Ackerman, Edward A., New England's 
Fishing Industry, University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, 1942, 303 pp. 

(4) Rostlund, Erhard, Freshwater Fish and 
Fishing in Native North America, Uni- 
versity of California Publications in 
Geography, Vol. IX, University of Cal- 
ifornia Press, 1952, 313 pp. 

(5) Morgan, Robert, World Sea Fisheries, 
Pitman, New York, 1956, 307 pp. 

(6) Bartz, Fritz, Fischgrunde und Fischer- 
eiwirtschaft an der Westkuste Norda- 
merikas, Schriften des Geographischen 
Instituts der Universitat Kiel, Kiel, 
1942, 174 pp. 

(7) James, P.E. and Jones, C.F., eds, 
American Geography: Inventory and 
Prospect, Syracuse University Press, 
Syracuse, 1954, 590 pp. 

(8) Ibid., pp. 256-257. 


NEEDED: GEOGRAPHICALLY-TRAINED TOURIST GUIDES 


Valene L. Smith 
Los Angeles City College 


travelers in foreign coun- 
tries have had available the facilities 
to acquire a penetrating insight into the 
character of other lands and peoples as a 
result of the competency of the trained 
guides who escorted them. Nations limited 
in natural resources have long since pyra- 
mided tourism into an industry of national 
importance, thereby providing employment 
for their citizens and attracting valuable 
foreign exchange. Even the USSR, with 
its impressive resources, recognized some 
time ago the value of attracting tourists, 
both for financial gain and for propaganda 
purposes. Its comparatively smooth-run- 
ning Intourist organization is today hand- 
ling nearly the maximum influx of visitors 
commensurate with existing hotel facilities. 

The United States in 1960 inaugurated 
Visit America Year, and has subsequently 
sought to attract foreign guests through 
publicity and by expediting visa applica- 
tions. Most recently, the plan to estab- 
lish Tourist Information Offices in selected 
overseas cities indicates our awakening to 
the multiple advantages of entertaining for- 
eign travelers. Yet, as a nation, we are 


poorly prepared to receive tourists and to 
accord them the educational services we 
ourselves receive in their homelands. 

World survey cf tourism. As a topic of 
professional and, possibly, national inter- 
est, the writer has conducted a survey of 
the various countries of the world to as- 
certain those that supervise sight-seeing 
guides, either by license, examination, or 
other governmental regulation; and, in 
particular, the extent to which geography 
is incorporated in their requirements and 
training programs. Techniques employed 
in the survey were three-fold: (a) to per- 
sonally visit government agencies, when 
possible, and interview responsible officials 
(the USSR and its satellites, Japan, and 
southeastern Asian countries were so con- 
tacted); (b) to poll other nations by writ- 
ten questionnaire; and (c) to ascertain 
the policies of local employers, specifically 
the travel agents handling the largest vol- 
ume of foreign travel, in areas where the 
government is not directly responsible for 
licensing guides. Significant conclusions, 
based on the survey results, are presented 
below. 
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First, the response to the survey was 
gratifyingly high, reflecting national inter- 
est in tourism. Even areas which might be 
deemed troubled, as for example Laos and 
Cuba, sent replies, indicating that when 
the domestic situation is conducive to trav- 
el, they will undertake licensing of tourist 
guides. Only those districts which might 
be labelled newly developing, such as por- 
tions of the Caribbean, South Pacific, and 
the West African republics, failed to re- 
spond. 

Second, countries where tourism is well 
established, specifically those main- 
taining national tourist offices in the United 
States (i.e., major European countries, Ja- 
pan, India, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South and East Africa), responded in full 
and in great detail. 

Third, fully 50 ver cent of those respond- 
ing in (2), above, indicated some type of 
government supervision by requiring of its 
accredited guides either: (a) a  satisfac- 
tory score on a competitive examination; or 
(b) meritorious completion of a training 
course, ranging in duration from 30 hours 
to more than 3 months according to coun- 
try; or (c) a personal interview, as in the 
case of professional people (often school 
teachers) seeking summer employment. 

Fourth, licensing of guides is a common 
procedure. Licenses are seldom valid for 
life. Usually, they are renewable annually 
or at some longer interval. License fees 
are moderate, typically less than the local 
currency equivalent of U.S. $5.00. 

Fifth, knowledge of local history and 
geography, plus fluency in one or more for- 
eign languages, are deemed most impor- 
tant for trained and/or licensed guides; 
desirable secondary subjects include, among 
others, the arts, archeology, and economics. 
Japan provides a good illustration. The 
Ministry of Transport conducts competitive 
examinations which consist of three parts — 
written questions, oral interview, and eval- 
uation of recommendations. Successful 
candidates are then eligible for membership 
in the highly select Japan Guide Associa- 
tion. A substantial portion of the written 
examination is specifically geographic. Ap- 
plicants must define geographic terms (in 
English, or another selected foreign lan- 
guage, as well as in Japanese) and write 
essay type answers in English to questions 
concerning mineral resources, crop cultiva- 
tion, and general land use. The technical 
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level of the examination approximates that 
of upper-division regional geography col- 
lege courses offered in the United States. 
Sixth, and lastly, where selection of 
guides is made by travel agents, rather than 
official government sources, the focus is 
usually less academic. Satisfaction of the 
client through efficient, rather than infor- 
mative, service is the business goal. The 
average American traveler overseas is sel- 
dom an astute observer; consequently, he 
does not demand, nor is he provided with, 
the best guides available. Yet the travel 
agent, because of his influence and re- 
spected civic position, usually can upgrade 
his services when occasion demands. 
Implications of the survey to geography. 
The implications of the above survey should 
have significance to the American traveling 
public, and especially should offer some 
important suggestions to American geog- 
raphers. Whether touring at home or 
abroad, vacationers are investing time and 
money, and the traveler is entitled to a 
reasonable return. Geographic ignorance of 
everything save superficialities is so char- 
acteristic of our citizenry, and is so well 
known, that further comment would be re- 
dundant. If there is one thing on which 
geographers agree, it is that their disci- 
pline provides the broadest base for under- 
standing a country, its peoples, and their 
problems. Why, therefore, does not the 
profession do something about it? 


A spokesman for the travel industry 
suggested, in an article much _ reprinted 
and discussed (1), that we in America teach 
“Travelology.”. The writer would suggest, 
instead, that we teach Geography for Trav- 
el. Los Angeles City College has been 
successfully offering such a curriculum for 
10 years, including courses in the United 
States, Canada and Alaska, Latin America, 
Europe, and the Far East. The instructor 
in each course is professionally trained in 
geography ard has had recent travel ex- 
perience in the area. Tradition bound geog- 
raphers may question whether the de- 
scriptive and generalized approach em- 
ployed in such courses merits college 
credit. In reply, one might cite the an- 
thropologists, who concur that a facet of 
American national character is well stated 
in an industrial slogan: “It’s results that 
count.” The broad function of our educa- 
tional system is to serve the best interests 
of the taxpayers who support it, rather 
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than the research projects of individual 
faculty members. 

Properly prepared for travel, the Ameri- 
can would more fully understand and prize 
his own land. Abroad, he would be 
equipped to ask intelligent questions of 
his geographically-oriented guides, and 
would profit more from his trip. Further, 
he would create a better impression and 
thereby enhance the prestige of our na- 
tion. 

Geographers could, and should, train the 
requisite corps of sight-seeing guides need- 
ed to escort both our own vacationers and 
the ever increasing numbers of foreign 
guests through the United States. The lat- 
ter is consistent with the national policy of 
this decade. The project would assist our 
graduate students by providing part-time 
and summer employment, and_ likewise 
would supply them with much needed field 
experience. The travel industry, now com- 
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monly rated third in importance in our 
total national economy, would willingly 
absorb the geographic trainees and wel- 
come them as an asset to the business. 

Such training could be provided at min- 
imal expense, utilizing the services of re- 
gional specialists in geography who are 
already teaching. Such a program would 
enhance our educational status in the eyes 
of the rest of the world, would provide ad- 
ditional positions for geographers, and 
would promote national recognition of the 
importance of our discipline. 


(1) Vogels, R.J., “Let’s Teach Travelology,” 
an address by the World Director of 
Public Relations for KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines to the International Air Trans- 
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ASSOCIATION AFFAIRS 


ACTIONS OF THE AAG COUNCIL, EAST LANSING, AUGUST 28, 1961 


(Last 1960-61 CounciL) 


The meeting was called to order at 9:15 
am. by President Jan O.M. Broek. All 
members were present or represented except 
Ralph Frank,, Robert Marple, Marion Marts, 
John Morris, Paul Siple, and Wilbur Ze- 
linsky. Guests present for all or part of the 
meeting included Arch Gerlach, Phyllis 
Griess, Richard Kreske, Donald MacPhail, 
and John Ray. The following actions were 
taken by the Council: 


1. Accepted the Treasurer’s report for 
the period January 1 through June 30, 1961. 


2. Directed that abstracts of papers on 
the program of the 57th Annual Meeting be 
printed in the Annals, and that extra ab- 
stracts printed for a proposed Proceedings 
volume be included instead in a pamphlet 
with the title page used in the Program 
and with the same title on the cover, this 
pamphlet to be put at the disposal of the 
Secretary. 


3. Set the price of the second Annals 
Map Supplement, entitled The Floor of the 
World Ocean, at 50 cents for single copies 
and 25 cents in lots of 100 or more. 


4. Stated for clarification that the Editor 
of the Annals will exercise final authority 
over Map Supplements in consultation with 
the Map Supplement Editor, except that 
prices for Supplements will be set by the 
Council after recommendation from the 
Map Supplement Editor and the Secretary 
in the case of each map. 


5. Requested the Publications Commit- 
tee to: (1) review the revision of the 
pamphlet, Careers in Geography, prior to 
republication; (2) review in manuscript, 


for possible AAG use, the bibliography of 
New York and New Jersey geography now 
being prepared by the New York-New Jer- 


sey Division; (3) carry out periodical eval- 
uation of the Association’s publications. 


6. Suggested that the forum character 
of The Professional Geographer be empha- 
sized by including the word in the subtitle. 


7. Directed that each Monograph carry 
the names of the Editor and members of 
the Editorial Board responsible for that 
volume, but not the names of officers or 
previous Editors or Board members. 


8. Agreed that a full-time executive 
should be employed; that he should not 
function as, nor be titled, a director; that he 
should expand on a full time basis the pres- 
ent part time activities of the Secretary; that 
there should be presented at the Associa- 
tion’s Business Meeting, for general discus- 
sion, the Council’s view that those activities 
should be extended on a broad scale to 
include the promotion of the Association 
and the profession vis-a-vis other disciplines 
and internationally; and that the new Coun- 
cil should consider the matter further in 
the light of the Business Meeting discussion. 


9. Nominated the following candidates 
for elective committees: Nominating Com- 
mittee — Walter Kollmorgen, Louis Quam, 
Joseph Spencer; Honors Committee — Nor- 
ton Ginsburg, Edward Ullman, J. Russell 
Whitaker; Credentials Committee — Robert 
Klove. 


10. Appointed A. Phillip Muntz and J. 
Granville Jensen as members of the Reso- 
lutions Committee, to serve with Charles 
Hitchcock who was appointed Chairman 
previously. 

There being no further business, the 
Council adjourned at 6:10 p.m. 


Meredith F. Burrill, Secretary 


. 
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ACTIONS OF THE AAG COUNCIL, EAST LANSING, SEPTEMBER 1, 1961 


(First MEETING, 


The meeting was called to order at 8:30 
am. by President Gilbert F. White. All 
members were present or represented ex- 
cept Robert Marple, Marion Marts, and 
Evelyn Pruitt. Phyllis Griess was an in- 
vited guest. The following actions were 
taken by the Council: 


1. Approved a resolution required for 
the formal transfer of certain securities al- 
ready sold. 


2. Accepted invitations to hold the 1966 
meetings in Toronto, and the 1967 meet- 
ings in St. Louis. 


8. Laid out the following steps to be 
taken, and assigned responsibility for them, 
in order to carry out the plan to employ 
a full-time executive: (1) drafting of a 
more precise statement of duties; (2) soli- 
citation of comment and suggestions from 
the membership; (3) exploration of sources 
of funds; and (4) consideration of possible 
candidates. 


4. Deferred consideration of recommen- 
dations for abolition of the office of Hon- 
orary President, and for establishment of 
steering committees to supervise groups of 
committees. 


5. Dismissed, with thanks, the ad hoc 
Subcommittee on Proposed New Manage- 
ment Structure. 

6. Continued the ad hoc Subcommittee 
on Ways and Means, and added Siple to 
its membership. 

7. Named as the 1961-62 Executive Com- 
mittee: White, Gerlach, Burrill, Deasy, 
Kniffen, Lounsbury. 

8. Directed that abstracts of annual meet- 
ing papers be printed in the Annals. 


9. Reappointed Richard E. Harrison as 
Annals Map Supplement Editor. 


10. Added 25 cents per shipment to the 
price of unfolded copies of the second map 
supplement. 

1l. Referred to the Publications Com- 
mittee an inquiry from a private publisher 
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concerning possible authors of a guidance 
manual. 


12. Authorized the Secretary to nego- 
tiate a contract for reprinting American 
Geography: Inventory and Prospect along 
general lines proposed by the Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, and requested the Publica- 
tions Committee to consider the prepara- 
tion of a sequel to the book. 


13. Adopted resolutions commending 
Walter and Johanna Kollmorgen, Andrew 
Clark, Clarence Jones, and Herman Friis 
upon completion of their contributions to 
the publications program. 


14. Discontinued the Committees on Air 
Force ROTC, Geographers in Business, and 
Mass Data Processing; reactivated the Car- 
tography Committee and stated its duties; 
added new Committees on Cultural Geog- 
graphy, Liberal Education, and Research 
in Foreign Aid and Policy, and appointed 
Committee members for the year. 


15. Approved resolutions proposed by 
the Census Advisory Committee (1) en- 
dorsing a pending proposal for five-year 
intervals between population censuses; (2) 
endorsing a proposal for a census of trans- 
portation; (3) endorsing the need for a 
land use inventory of the United States 
(assignment of responsibility for recom- 
mendations on this point will be made by 
the Executive Committee); (4) expressing 
appreciation to the Bureau of the Census 
for services to the geographic profession 
through its map and small-area data publi- 
cation program; and (5) urging priority 
for measurement and publication of MCD 
areas. 


16. Requested the Committee on Chi- 
nese Geographical Literature to present 
concrete recommendations for a journal on 
Chinese geography after a pilot study as 
proposed, and endorsed the Committee’s 
idea for a summer institute. 


17. Requested the Constitution and By- 
laws Committee to draft an amendment 
removing the requirement of experience, 
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after a degree in geography, for full mem- 
bership. 

18. Commended the Placement Commit- 
tee for effective and unselfish service. 


19. Approved a research grant to P.P. 
Karan in partial support of a study in Ne- 
pal, and suggested to the Research Grants 
Committee that added weight be given to 
proposals that might lead to larger proj- 
ects. 


20. Authorized the Committee on Liberal 
Education to explore the proper role of 
geographic thought and skills in liberal 
education, and to suggest ways of improv- 
ing the quality and contributions of geo- 
graphic teaching in liberal arts institutions. 


21. Authorized the Committee on Cul- 
tural Geography to design and carry out a 
program for improving teaching and _ re- 
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search in cultural geography by means of 
a summer institute for faculty. 

22. Authorized the Committee on Re- 
search in Foreign Aid and Policy to advise 
with Federal agencies as to types and 
organization of research which would 
strengthen the grounds for forming foreign 
policy anc programs for foreign aid. 

23. Allocated $1,500 for travel to meet- 
ings by members of the new committees. 

24. Indicated interest in a proposal by 
the Verband Deutscher Bernstgeographer 
for joint discussions at the next Internation- 
al Geographical Congress. 

25. Approved: a revised letterhead. 


There being no further business, the 
Council adjourned at 6:25 p.m. 


Meredith F. Burrill, Secretary 


AAG COMMITTEES 
AND EDITORIAL BOARDS 
1961-62* 


Executive Committee: 
White, Chairman, Gerlach, Burrill, Deasy, 
Kniffen, and Lounsbury. 


ELECTED COMMITTEES 
Credentials: 
R.A. Harper (’62), Chairman, Bjorklund 
(763), and Klove (’64). 
Honors: 
Ullman, Chairman, Ginsburg, and Whit- 
aker. 
Nominating: 
Kollmorgen, Chairman, Quam, and Spen- 
cer. 


APPOINTED COMMITTEES 


AAG Fellowships: 
Olmstead, Chairman, Bacon, G.W. Hoff- 
man, E.C. Mather, and Phelps. 
Cartography: 
Dahlberg, Chairman, R.E. Harrison, 
Heath, Jenks, MacKay, and R.L. Wil- 
liams. 
Census Advisory: 
B.J. Epstein, Chairman, Berry, R.R. 
Boyce, Forstall, Haglund, Hart, Latham, 
Loeben, Morrill, Salisbury, Thrower, 


Tobler, Warntz, and Wray. 


Chinese Geographical Literature: 
Herman, Chairman, Boxer, K.S. Chang, 


Cressey, Ginsburg, Hsieh, Hu, Hung, 
Murphey, Spencer, Wheatley, and ex 
officio Kitigawa. 

Climatology: 


D.H. Miller, Chairman, W. Barrett, Blum- 
enstock, Bryson, D.B. Carter, Hare, 
Howe, Lahey,:: Trewartha, and Van 
Valkenburg. 

Constitution and By-Laws: 
Rose, Chairman. 

Cultural Geography: 
Kniffen, Chairman, 
Mather. 

Education (Joint with NCGE): 
Kohn, Chairman, Bacon, James, and 
Olmstead. 

Exchange of Publications: 
Harris, Chairman, W.W. Atwood, Fel- 
land, Nash, and P.L. Wagner. 

Finance: 
W.W. Atwood, Chairman, Dykes, and 
Nystrom. 


Hart, and E.C. 


* Expirations of terms on rotating com- 
mittees are shown in parentheses. 
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Field Trip — Miami Beach: 

Becker, Chairman, Fuson, Pierson, and 
J.R. Ray. 

Foreign Aid and Policy Research: 
Nystrom, Chairman, Ackerman, Keller, 
and Ullman. 

Geographers in Government: 

Friis, Chairman, W.H. Bailey, L.D. 
Black, Chesnutwood, Pearcy, Pico, V.M. 
Throop, and Trueblood. 

International Fellowships: 

Melamid, Chairman, Illick, McNee, and 
Van Dongen. 

Liberal Education: 

Lounsbury, Chairman, Ackerman, H.P. 
Bailey, A.W. Brown, Brush, Church, 
Herman, McCarty, and Murphey. 

Local Arrangements — Denver: 

Crain, Chairman, Griffiths, Hawkes, 
Hereford, Lemon, MacPhail, and Schier- 
brock. 

Local Arrangements — Miami Beach: 
Kreske, Chairman, Dambaugh, F. Day, 
J.R. Ray, and Rothwell. 

Local Arrangements — Syracuse: 

James, Chairman. 

Membership: 

Schwendeman, Chairman, Baldwin, Fern- 
strom, Flierl, Howe, Knox, Kramer, Olm- 
stead, H.F. Raup, and T.R. Smith. 

Military Geography: 

Peltier, Chairman, A.W. Booth, Buck- 
holts, Jackman, R.B. Johnson, T.R. 
Smith, and Trueblood. 

New Management Ways and Means: 
Nystrom, Chairman, W.W. Atwood, and 
Siple. 


lacement: 
Sweed, Chairman, Barry, Burtis, Did- 
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coct, B.F. Holmes, R.S.S. Lee, Rheumer, 
and_ Silvernail. 

President’s: 
White, Chairman, Broek, Siple, Jones, 
Harris, Quam, Burrill, Gerlach, and Ad- 
kinson. 

Program — Denver: 
Ristow, Chairman, Arbingast, Crain, Cul- 
bert, Diem, Helburn, and Richard Mur- 
phy. 

Program — Miami Beach: 
Roterus, Chairman, J.G. Jeisen, Kreske, 
Lowenthal, Ristow, Seeley, and E. J. 
Taaffe. 

Publications: 
Kniffen, Chairman, Griess, Hirt, Platt, 
Shear, T.R. Smith, and Pruitt. 

Regional Divisions: 
Gerlach, Chairman, Frank, Marple, Marts, 
McNee, J.W. Morris, Pierson, J.L. Tay- 
lor, Warman, and Zelinsky. 

Researcn Grants: 
Cressey (’62), Chairman, Prunty (’63), 
and K.H. Stone (’64). 

Status and Trends: 
Augelli, Chairman, W.B. Fairchild, Mel- 
vin Nunley, Pearcy, Ransome, and John 
Thompson. 


Eprtror1AL Boarps 


Annals: 
J-H Chang, W.L. Garrison, L. Hewes, 
W.A.D. Jackson, Kline, D.H. Miller, Par- 
sons, and N.J.G. Pounds. 

Monograph Series: 
T.R. Smith (’62), Editor, Brush (63), 
Glacken (’64), and Nicholson (’65). 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


Submitted herewith is a summary statement detail- 
ing fiscal operations of the Association of American 
Geographers during the period January 1, 1961 to 
June 30, 1961, together with an analysis of the com- 
parative mid-year financial situation of the organization 
during the period 1959-1961. The data are self-explan- 
atory. Additional details on financial aspects of the 
Association may be obtained from the Treasurer. 

The assistance so willingly rendered by the Secre- 
tary, the Central Office staff, the Finance Committee, 
the bookkeeper-auditor, and the Association’s broker 
is acknowledged with deep appreciation. 


George F. Deasy, Treasurer 
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RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
January 1, 1961 to June 30, 1961 


INCOME 
1. Normal Operations 
Dues ‘ 27,195.53 
Regular Periodical Publications 7,609.01 
Securities and Bank Interest 390.74 
231.25 
35,426.53 
2. Special Activities, Except Custodial 
Special Publications ... 3,336.33 
Securities and Bank Interest (32) .......ccccccscseeeeeees 390.73 
Donations Received .. 10,000.00 
13,727.06 
3. Custodial Activities (Deferred Credit) 
National Science Foundation 
Grant No. 10309 (to C.D. Harris) ................ 252.17 
$49,405.76 
EXPENDITURES 
1. Normal Operations 
Central Office 8,651.87 
Officers, Regional Divisions, Committees, etc. ..... 2,429.91 
Annals ......... 8,249.34 
Professional Geographer ....... 2,117.80 
21,448.92 
2. Special Activities, Except Custodial 
Special Publications 3,421.00 
0.00 
3,421.00 
3. Custodial Activities 
Transferred to C.D. Harris 252.17 
Excess oF INCOME OvER EXPENDITURES 
1. Normal Operations 13,977.61 
2. Special Activities, Except Custodial ..............-. 10,306.06 
24,283.67 
$49,405.76 
ASSETS 
As of June 30 
1959 1960 1961 
Cash (checking account) 3538153 8,740.87 21,353.02 
Cash (savings account) ......... 5,735.78 10,102.07 10,321.05 
Petty Cash Fund ...... nee 75.00 50.00 50.00 
Securities (purchase price ) 37,310.69 37,310.69 49,551.24 


(1) Excluding value of office equipment and supplies, inventories of publications, and increase above 
purchase price of securities. Net worth including these additional assets, as of June 30, 1961, is 
estimated at approximately $117,000.00. 
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PROGRESS REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION 


Through their Joint Committee on Edu- 
cation, the Association of American Geog- 
raphers and the National Council for Geo- 
graphic Education have joined in an effort 
to improve the teaching of geography in 
high schools. A grant of $55,000 has been 
received from the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education to support the early 
stages of the program, and work now is 
under way. 

The Joint Committee is composed of the 
following: Co-Chairmen Clyde Kohn, State 
University of Iowa, and Gilbert F. White, 
The University of Chicago; Norman Carls, 
University of Pittsburgh; Preston James, 
Syracuse University; Philip Bacon, Colum- 
bia University Teachers College; Clarence 
W. Olmstead, University of Wisconsin; 
Mary Viola Phillips, University of Pitts- 
burgh; and Samuel Van Valkenburg, Clark 
University. 

The general program is outlined in a 
statement prepared by the Joint Committee 
last year. The statement, modified slightly 
to suit the present time ‘schedule, is given 
below. 

Need for improvement in geography 
teaching in the high school. Recent studies 
of the status of geography throughout the 
schools of the nation show that while there 
is increasing awareness of the basic im- 
portance of elementary geographic ideas 
and skills, and while numerous school sys- 
tems have expressed interest in making 
large-scale improvements in their geog- 
raphy teaching, the rate of improvement is 
likely to be distressingly slow unless cer- 
tain unorthodox steps are taken to make 
available these ideas and skills quickly on 
a wide base and in such form that teaching 
may be affected promptly. Without dis- 
counting the value of the urgently needed 
new textbooks, of changes in school cur- 
ricula, and of revisions in teacher-training 
efforts, it would seem wise at this stage 
to attempt to plan a high school course 
which could be produced on tape for use 
on film and television. Rather than to do 
away with the teacher, the object would 
be to suggest fruitful ways of assisting the 
teacher through tape and associated study 
guides, map and globe materials, and other 
laboratory materials. The acute need for 


disciplined training in looking at our com- 
plex world from a geographic point of view, 
and the rapidly growing body of geographic 
thought that is susceptible to being taught 
at the high school level make the time 
ripe. 

Geography is a subject which lends it- 
self particularly to the use of pictorial, 
graphic, and cartographic material. The 
fact that it is being taught in both the 
social studies and general science and con- 
servation curricula makes the design of one 
set of materials a special problem. 


The problems, national and international, 
which face the United States demand in 
unprecedented degree a citizenry that is 
informed about the peoples and lands of 
the world. 


The Association of American Geogra- 
phers and the National Council for Geo- 
graphic Education have joined in a com- 
mon enterprise. Our Joint Committee is 
authorized to act for both groups in plan- 
ning the proposed new program. We would 
hope to move toward it in five separate 
steps. 

Step 1. Definition of basic ideas and 
skills. As a first step the AAG-NCGE Com- 
mittee on Education would appoint a work- 
ing group, including high school as well 
as university teachers and research men. 
The co-chairmen of the Joint Committee 
would serve as ex-officio members. The 
group would define the basic ideas and 
skills which it is believed could be taught 
at the high school level. This would not 
take the form of a course design, but it 
would indicate a series of items which 
might well be incorporated into a course, 
and would suggest ways in which they 
might be taught effectively. 


To accomplish this aim would require 
two intensive working sessions of about one 
week’s duration with a period of several 
months in between to revise and_ specify 
ideas. Out of the second working session 
would come a draft statement. 

Step 2. Review of the draft statement. 
Once a draft statement had been prepared, 
it would be circulated to a much larger 
group for comment. At a conference these 
comments would be reviewed. The initial 
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working group would be enlarged for this 
purpose and it would be expected that it 
would include a geographer who would 
have been selected as a suitable person to 
carry the major burden of organization and 
instruction in the event that the effort 
reaches the production stage. The empha- 
sis would still be on majer ideas and 
promising methods and not on an agreed 
curriculum; we do not want to water down 
new and challenging ideas by seeking com- 
mittee agreement. 

Step 3. Experimental stage. Anticipating 
the results of the review conference, we 
would hope to have arranged with several 
school systems to undertake, during some 
part of the 1962-63 school year, to experi- 
ment with the ideas and methods which 
emerge from that conference. For example, 
we have reason to think that the systems of 
Waterloo, Towa, and Chicago, _ Illinois, 
might be open to experiments with their 
newly established classes. The Midwest 
Program on Airborne Television Instruc- 
tion offers another possibility. We think 
there will be no lack of interested school 
systems. In each case, we would arrange 
for collaboration between the cooperating 
schools and a nearby cooperating univer- 
sity. 

At this point, the geographer who would 
be carrying the burden of responsibility 
would be on the job. At the end of the 
year, there would be a session of the re- 
view conference at which there would be 
appraisal of the trial runs. Obviously, 
these would not be tests of the kind of tape 
which might be produced. They would, 
however, establish the feasibility and teach- 
ing needs for dealing with such new con- 
cepts as those which have emerged from 
modern geophysics and central place the- 
ory, to name only two fields. 

Step 4. Detailed planning. The conclu- 
sion of step 3 should indicate whether or 
not there is likely to be high return from 
taking the next and most costly step. Here, 
we think we have learned something from 
the experience of those involved with the 
physics, chemistry, and biology courses. 
The preliminary trials should have shown 
us the most promising lines along which 
to move. At this writing, we would antici- 
pate that it would be necessary to place 
responsibility for detailed planning in the 
hands of one person, as director, with an 
advisory committee appointed by the two 
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organizations. The job would be likely to 
continue two years, and to claim the help 
of the best minds in the field. The director 
should be liberated from other duties. 


Step 5. Production. Once the detailed 
planning is nearing completion, contracts 
could be negotiated with one of the pro- 
duction companies to make the tape. We 
would be prepared to have the work filmed 
so that it might be used in discrete parts, 
but would want it designed and organized 
so that it could be used as a complete 
course. 


Estimated cost. Our preliminary cost 
estimates assumed that the fifth step would 
be carried entirely at the expense of the 
producer. The fourth stage would require 
a large amount of design and planning, 
using classroom situations where appropri- 
ate. New map materials, cheap globes and 
other special laboratory materials would 
have to be developed. Our first estimate 
is that it would cost on the order of 
$700,000. 

The preliminary trial should be relatively 
inexpensive because of the interest of the 
cooperating school systems. Assuming mod- 
est grants to each collaborating system, and 
a small amount of coordinating effort, they 
should cost not more than $55,000. 

The first and second steps should be 
financed as a unit. Assuming some staff 
assistance and the payment of travel ex- 
penses for participants in the three working 
sessions, the cost should run about $45,000. 

Procedure. If only the first three steps 
were to be completed, they would result 


‘in national discussion, new publications, 


and live experiments which would have 
large value in themselves. If we were to 
be justified in moving into the fourth step, 
we would expect to seek additional support 
upon the basis of the results to that date. 

In terms of probable effects upon modes 
of thought about the world, we believe 
that investment in this effort at this time 
offers large returns. 

Work on steps 1 and 2 is under way. 
William D. Pattison of the University of 
California, Los Angeles, has been appointed 
as full-time director. Members of the work- 
ing group described under step 1 are: Ed- 
ward Biller, Supervisor of Geography, Bal- 
timore Secondary Schools; William Garri- 
son, Professor of Geography, Northwestern 
University; Norton §. Ginsburg, Professor 
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of Geography, University of Chicago; Ed- 
ward Hammond, Professor of Geography, 
University of Wisconsin; Stephen Jones, 
Professor of Geography, Yale University; 
Fred Kniffen, Professor of Geography, Lou- 
isiana State University; Harold McCarty, 
Professor of Geography, State University 
of Iowa; Clyde Patton, Professor of Geog- 
raphy, University of Oregon; Ross Pear- 
son, Professor of Geography, University of 
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Michigan; Jewell Phelps, Professor of Geog- 
raphy, George Peabody College; Herbert 
Petersen, Teacher, New Trier High School; 
and Henry J. Warman, Professor of Geog- 
raphy, Clark University. 

Inquiries about the Joint Committee’s 
program should be addressed to William 
Pattison. 

Gilbert F. White, Co-Chairman 
Joint Committee on Education 


SUBMITTAL OF APPLICATIONS FOR RESEARCH GRANTS 


Attention is called to the provision in 
Section 3 of the Bylaws of the Association 
which reads, “Proposals for research grants 
shall be submitted to the Research Grants 
Committee, through the Secretary, by De- 
cember 1.” Consideration of proposals will 
be facilitated by submittal of four copies; 


legible carbon copies are satisfactory. Re- 
search grants can be made from monies in 
the Association’s General Research Fund 
and Atwood Research Fund. 


Meredith F. Burrill, Secretary 


REPORTS AVAILABLE 


The following AAG Committees for the 
year 1960-61 have submitted reports to 
the Secretary: Annals Map Supplement, 
Chinese Geography, Credentials, Finance, 


Honors, International Fellowships, Local 
Arrangements (Miami, 1962), Military 
Geography, Placement, Proposed New 


Management Structure (ad hoc), Publica- 


tions, and Ways and Means for Proposed 
New Management Structure (ad hoc). Re- 
ports also have been received from the 
Monograph Series Editorial Board and the 
AAG Delegate to the ACLS. 

A limited number of copies of these re- 
ports are available to AAG members free 
upon request to the Central Office. 


ALBERT J. NYSTROM MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIP 


The Albert J. Nystrom Memorial Fellow- 
ship, established in memory of Albert J. 
Nystrom by the company which he found- 
ed, is intended to encourage graduate stu- 
dents who seek to improve the teaching of 
geography in elementary and_ secondary 
schools. 

It is open to students, both in Canada 
and the United States, who have (1) com- 
pleted all or most of the language and 
course requirements leading to a Doctor of 
Philosophy or Doctor of Education degree, 
and (2) prepared an acceptable program of 
research and writing which will lead to a 
dissertation in some aspect of the teaching 
of geography. 

The fellowship award is $2,400 for one 


year; it normally will not be granted to a 
given individual for a second year. The 
recipient is expected to devote the fellow- 
ship period largely to research and writing 
of the dissertation. 

The recipient may select the Department 
of Geography in which he wishes to pur- 
sue his advanced study, provided (1) the 
Department selected offers opportunities 
for advanced study in the teaching of geog- 
raphy, or (2) the School of Education, in 
cooperation with the Department of Geog- 
raphy, offers such opportunities. 

The A.J. Nystrom Company stands ready 
to assist in publication of the research re- 
sults if it seems suitable to do so. 

Application blanks and instructions should 
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be requested from: Secretary, Association 
of American Geographers, Central Office, 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 

Completed applications and supporting 
materials must be received at the above 
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office by March 1, 1962. The award will 
be announced before April 1, 1962. 


Clarence W. Olmstead, Chairman 
Committee on Nystrom Fellowship 


COPIES OF PROGRAM AVAILABLE 


A limited supply of the 58-page Program 
of the 57th Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of American Geographers, held at 
East Lansing on August 28 to September 1, 
1961, is available at: the Central Office of 
the Association free of charge to members. 


The Program contains abstracts of all 
papers presented at the meeting. For those 
who were not in attendance at East Lan- 
sing, the Program furnishes a means of 
keeping up-to-date with current research 
in geography. 


CALL FOR PAPERS FOR THE 1962 ANNUAL MEETING 


The program for the April 22-26, 1962, 
Annual Meeting of the Association at the 
Saxony Hotel, 3201 Collins Ave., Miami 
Beach, Florida, will consist largely of vol- 
untarily contributed papers. In order to 
perform. more adequately its task of select- 
ing papers and arranging the progrem, the 
Program Committee will consider only pa- 
pers that are submitted in completed form. 
Papers should not exceed 2,300 words, and 
should be typewritten and double-spaced. 
Maps should accompany the text, but either 
sketch or finished maps are acceptable when 
the paper is submitted. Each paper should 
be accompanied (1) by a statement of the 
visual equipment that will be required, if 
any, and (2) by an abstract of not more 
than 250 words, for use in the printed pro- 
gram. The author should be sure that no 
errors, typographic or otherwise, occur in 
the abstract since it will be reproduced in 
the program under the author’s name. 

Rules governing the preparation of an 
abstract are: 

1. It must be typed and submitted in 

triplicate. 

2. The original must be on _ good 
weight bond paper, measuring 8% 
by 11 inches. 

3. The name of the author typed in 
capital letters, together with his af- 
filiation or address, must appear on 
the upper left margin of the first 
page. 

4. The title of the paper, typed in 
capital and lower case letters and 
underlined, should be placed two 


lines below the author’s name, be- 


ginning at the left margin of the 
first page. 

5. The body of the abstract should be- 
gin two lines below the title and 
should be typed with paragraph in- 
dentations, double spacing, and rea- 
sonably wide margins. 


If your paper can be classified as appro- 
priate for more than one topical category, 
please indicate the type of session in which 
you would prefer to deliver it. The time 
limit for delivery of each paper is 15 min- 
utes. No person may present more than 
one paper. Papers not intended for pre- 
sentation in person will not be listed by 
titles in the program. 

The Program Committee will appreciate 
receiving suggestions from the membership 
for planning the Miami Beach meeting. 
Suggestions may be submitted to any mem- 
ber of the Committee: J. Granville Jensen, 
Oregon State University; Fred B. Kniffen, 
Louisiana State University; Richard D. 
Kreske, University of Miami; David Low- 
enthal, American Geographical Society; 
Walter W. Ristow, Library of Congress; 
Victor Roterus. U.S. Department of Com- 
merce; Jay Steward Seeley, Northern Vir- 
ginia Center, Arlington, Va.; and Edward 
J. Taaffe, Northwestern University. 

Texts and abstracts of papers must be 
in the hands of the Program Committee 
Chairman, Victor Roterus, 5611 Overlea Rd., 
Washington 16, D.C., not later than Feb- 
ruary 1, 1962. 


Victor Roterus, Chairman 
1962 Program Committee 
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ADDRESS CHANGES FOR ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 
AND ADDRESSES OF NEW MEMBERS 


The following list of address changes for members of the 
Association of American Geographers, and addresses of new 
members of the organization, has been prepared by Miss Grace 
Powell, Graduate Assistant in the Department of Geography 
at The Pennsylvania State University, from data supplied by 
Central Office personnel of the Association. The list updates 
information contained in the 1961 edition of the Handbook- 
Directory and that contained in the May, 1961 issue of The 
Professional Geographer. 

The list will henceforth be printed in the November, 
rather than in the May, issue. It is believed that the greatest 
number of address changes occur at the beginning of the 
academic year, and that these changes will be more quickly 
available to members of the Association if the list appears 


in November. 


Phyllis R. Griess, Editor 


George F. Deasy, Associate Editor 


Ahlmann, Elmer F., Apt. 203, 2319 W. 
Michigan St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Alexander, Robert H., Geog. Branch, Office 
of Naval Research, Washington 25, D.C. 

Annette, Sister Mary, Marycrest Coll., 
Davenport, Ia. 

Armstrong, Roberta, 8 Yorkleigh Av., Wes- 
ton, Ont., Can. 

Atwell, D.L., USOM Yaounde, State Dept., 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Au, Kam Nin, Box 1757, G.P.O., Hong 
Kong. 

Augelli, John P., Dept. of Geog., Univ. of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

Bain, Keith, 14 Tanager Av., Toronto 17, 
Ont., Can. 

Baker, Daniel P., 1015 Prospect Av., Sparks, 
Nev. 

Baker, S. Morton, 6401 W. Colfax Av., 
Spivak, Colo. 

Baker, Virgil R., 3964 S. 2175 E. St., Salt 
Lake City 9, Utah. 

Ball, John M., Slippery Rock State Coll., 
Slippery Rock, Pa. 

Ballas, Donald J., Geog. Dept., Indiana 
State Coll., Indiana, Pa. 

Barber, Melvin C., Dept. of Geog., North- 
western Univ., Evanston, Il. 
Bariss, Nicholas, 905 Main St., 

Worcester 10, Mass. 
Barnum, H. Gardiner, Dept. of Geog., Univ. 
of Chicago, Chicago 37, IIl. 
Baron, Norman, Monticello, Wis. 


Apt. 8, 


Barrett, Robert L., 5581 Terrace Dr., La 
Crescenta, Calif. 

Barry, William K., 297 
Long Beach 3, Calif. 

Bastjan, Carla, Dept. of Geog., Univ. of 
Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 

Baxter, Col. W.L., 2721 Ellsworth, Omaha 
47, Nebr. 

Beaudet, Paul R., 4 Hancock St., Worces- 
ter 10, Mass. 

Beeler, Vivian, Jr., 302 W. Locust, Urbana, 
Ill. 

Bendelow, Stuart, 321 Country Ln., Glen- 
view, Il. 

Benson, Francis G., 283 B, Hackett Blvd., 
Albany, N.Y. 

Bernick, John Richard, 133 Brush Rd., 
Richmond Heights 32, O. 

Binford, Loren W., 717 Brown Av., Evans- 
ton, IIl. 

Black, Ralph E., c/o Cal. Chem. Intnl., 37 
Quai Wilson, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Blackwelder, Eliot, P.O. Box 6506, Stan- 
ford, Calif. 

Blumenstock, David I., Dept. of Geog., 
Univ. of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Boal, Frederick W., Dept. of Geog., Univ. 
of Alberta, Calgary, Alta, Can. 

Boateng, Ernest A., Univ. Coll. of Ghana, 
Legon, Accra, Ghana, West Africa. 

Bobrovusky, Alexander G., 150 W. 97th St., 
No. 55, New York 68, N.Y. 

Bowers, Ida, 45233 Platt St., Utica, Mich. 
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Boxer, Baruch, Dept. of Geog., Yale Univ., 
77 Prospect Av., New Haven, Conn. 
Boyce, Ronald R., 1107 W. Charles, Cham- 

paign, Iil. 

Brown, Ralph C., RD 2, Box 189, Browns- 
ville, Pa. 

Brown, Shannon R., 6411 Irwin Ct., Oak- 
land 9, Calif. 

Buchanan, Robert E., 3106 Oregon St., 
Seattle 8, Wash. 

Buckholts, Col. Paul O., Dept. of Geog., 
Eastern Michigan Univ., Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Burcham, Maj. Lee A., Dept. of Economics 
and Geog., USAF Academy, Colo. 

Burghardt, Andrew F., Dept of Geog., 
McMaster Univ., Hamilton, Ont., Can. 

Burrill, Robert M., Dept. of Geog. and 
Geol., Ohio Univ., Athens, O. 

Bushong, Allen D., Dept. of Geog., Bowl- 
ing Green State Univ., Bowling Green, 
O. 

Camu, Pierre, The St, Lawrence Seaway 
Authority, Ottawa, Ont., Can. 

Carlson, Alvar W., Dept. of Geog., Univ. 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Carmel, S.J., 211 N. Oak Park Av., Oak 

Park, 

Carrier, Stanley E., Jr., 2706 W. Asplin 
Dr., Rocky River 16, O. 

Casetti, Emilio, Geog. Dept., Univ. of Man- 
itoba, Winnipeg, Man., Can. 

Cesar, Heldio L., Cartographic Unit, United 
Nations, Rm. 1774, New York 17, N.Y. 

Chang, San-dou, Dept. of Geog., Univ. of 
Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 

Chapin, Edward L., Jr., Dept. of Geog., 
San Bernardino Valley Coll., San Ber- 
nardino, Calif. 

Chapman, Albert S., Paris FSS, Dept. of 
State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Charlier, Roger H., Chicago Northside 
Teachers Coll., 5500 N. St. Louis Av., 
Chicago 25, Ill. 

Cheney, Theodore A., Geotechnics «1d Re- 
sources, Inc., Westchester Coury Air- 
port, White Plains, N.Y. 

Christensen, David E., 903 W. Pecan, Car- 
bondale, III. 

Christian, Marilyn Jean, c/o Dependent 
Schools, APO 406, New York, N.Y. 

Cirrito, Joseph J., 1317 Pine Av., Niagara 
Falls, N.Y. 

Clayton, Keith M., Dept. of Geog., Harpur 
Coll., Binghampton, N.Y. 

Coleman, Richard G., City Bldg., Spring- 
field, O. 
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Copeland, Laura, 401 N. Fifth St., Lees- 
ville, La. 

Corey, Kenneth E., 5902 Woodmont Av., 
Apt. 1, Cincinnati 13, O. ae 

Corinaldi, George, Jr., 143-26 Ferndale Av., 
Jamaica 35, N.Y. 

Cosmano, Donald J., 5759 S. Francisco, 
Chicago 29, 

Costello, Emmett L., 4435 W. Wrightwood 
Av., Chicago 39, IIl. 

Cotton, James V., 825A S. Allen St., State 
College, Pa. ; 

Crawford, Paul V., c/o Jerome F. Craw- 
ford, Grandview Rd., Bow, N.H. 

Cutler, Irving, 3217 Hill Ln., Wilmette, 
Ill. 

Dam, Ingrid E., Dept. of Geog., Univ. of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Dart, John O., 777 S.W. Englewood Dr., 
Oswego, Ore. 

Day, Richard L., Coll. of Mines, Univ. of 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

Demko, George J., 239 E. Prospect Av., 
State College, Pa. 

Denevan, William .M., 2 Lower Alcatraz, 
Mill Valley, Calif. 

Dillman, Daniel C., Dept. of Geog. and 
Geol., Western Illinois Univ., Macomb, 
Ill. 

Dlin, Norman, 230 W. Allens Ln., Phila- 
delphia 19, Pa. 

Dolan, Robert, Geog. Dept., Louisiana State 
Univ., Baton Rouge, La. 

Dragon, Rosaline G., 7415 Freda, Dear- 
born 1, Mich. 

Driscoll, Dennis M., P.O. Box 2021, Hart- 
ford 1, Conn. 

Eagon, Herbert B., Dept. of Natural Re- 
sources, State of Ohio, Ohio Depart- 
ments Bldg., Columbus, O. 

Earney, Fillmore C., Castleton Teachers 
Coll., Castleton, Vt. 

Easton, Edward N., 6114 14th St., N.W., 
Washington 11, D.C. 

Eidt, Robert C., 1394 Kempton Av., Mon- 
terey Park, Calif. 

Epperson, Terry E., Jr., Geog. Dept., Aus- 
tin Peay State Coll., Clarksville, Tenn. 

Fagg, Kenneth, Rand McNally and Co., 
111 8th Av., New York 11, N.Y. 

Fleming, Maj. George B., Box 9462, Area 
A., Wright-Patterson AFB, O. 

Fogel, Ira L., 5322 W. Adams, Chicago 44, 
Ill 


Forsyth, Ronald A., 22626 Stephens, St. 
Clair Shores, Mich. 
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Fountain, Keith E., 424 14th Av., S.E., 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Freeman, Otis W., 2609 Montlake Pl., E 
Apt. 306, Seattle 2, Wash. 

Gantzer, Ens. William E., Air Anti-Sub- 
marine Sqdn. 39, Fleet P.O., New York, 
N.Y. 

Gardner, Charles, Dept. of Geog., South- 
eastern State Coll., Durant, Okla. 

Gast, Marvin, 4000 Tunlaw Rd., N.W., 
Apt. 920, Washington 7, D.C. 

Getis, Arthur, Dept. of Geog., Michigan 
State Univ., East Lansing, Mich. 

Gildea, R., Jr., 848 Delgado Dr., Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Glass, Joseph W., 3200 Columbia Av., 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Goranson, Leonard D., Geog. Dept., State 
Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia 

org Loren N., 15 Vassar St., Worcester 
2, Mass. 

Gray, Peter 11.T., Dept. of Geog., Univ. 
of California, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
Gregory, William M.., Queenston Rd., 

Cleveland Heights, O. 
Haberlin, Edward R., 7808 Potrero Av., 
El Cerrito, Calif. 

Hale, Gerry A., Dept. of Géog., Univ. of 
Khartoum, Khartoum, Sudan. 

Halpern, Samuel, 1217 — ms Ln., Alex- 
andria, Va. 

Hammond, Kenneth A., 332. N. Plymouth, 
Olympia, Wash. 

Hanneson, Bill, Rt. 1, Box 62, Springfield, 
Ore. 

Hanten, Edward W., 5720 Elwood St., 
Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 

Harrison, Alverta, 3307 Hoadly, Olympia, 
Wash. 

Hartley, David K., 1020 19th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Hawkins, Phillip O., 23520 Susana Av., 
Terrance, Calif. 

Hayden, Marilyn A., 16 Gates St., Wor- 
cester 10, Mass. 

Hayes, Charles R., 200 W. Main, Millville, 
N.J. 

Haynes, James B., E-7 Preston Court, Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich. 

Hecock, Richard D., 18305 Wisconsin, De- 
troit 21, Mich. 

Helin, Ronald A., Dept. of Geog., Univ. 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Heller, Charles F., Jr., Dept. of Geog. and 
Geol., Western Michigan Univ., Kala- 

mazoo, Mich. 
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Hennessee, Charles S., 9001 W. Swan 
Circle, Brentwood 17, Mo. 

Hill, Virginia T., 54B Crescent Rd., Green- 
belt, Md. 

Hill, Wilhelmina, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Hinrichs, Carl G., 4406 Susquehannock Dr., 
McLean, Va. 

Hladik, Ralph A., 8559 S. Manistee, Chi- 
cago 17, Il. 

Hochwald, Werner, Washington Univ., St 
Louis 30, Mo. 

Holmes, Benjamin F., 4511 Sangamore Rd., 
Apt. 304, Washington 16, D.C. 

Horton, John T., 80 Leaside Pl., Water- 
loo, Ont., Can. 

Howard, William A., 820 Monroe St., Apt. 
105, Annapolis, Md. 

Howie, Gordon G., 6642 Parkland Av., 
Cincinnati 33, O. 

Hoy, Don R.. Dept. of Geog., Univ. of 
Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Hummel, Hubert H., 1938 Columbia Pike, 
Apt. 11, Arlington 4, Va. 

Hussain, Abdul R., Dept. of Geog., Univ. 
of Chicago, Chicago 37, II. 

Isnkeep, Edward, 1138 Pittsfield Ln., Ven- 
tura, Calif. 

Jacobs, Wendell A., 1627-F Spartan Vil- 
lage, East Lansing, Mich. 

Johnson, Charles W., Geog. Dept., Ore- 
gon State Coll., Monmouth, Ore. 

Johnson, Peter J., Jr., Dept. of Geog., Carle- 
ton Univ., Ottawa, Ont., Can. 

Joosten, Rigdon E., 414 Fairview, Webster 
Groves 19, Mo. 

Jossey-Bass, Allen, Atherton Press, 70 5th 
Av., New York 11, N.Y. 

Kardos, Andrew R., 100 Hawthorne Ave., 
Colonia, N.J. 

Kerndt, Miriam E., 447 Webb PIl., Winni- 
peg 13, Man., Can. 

Khan, M. Halim, 3 Nishat, University Rd., 
Aligarh, India. 

Kirby, James, Jr., 7306 Lacona St., S.E., 
Washington 28, D.C. 

Kircher, Harry B., 314 Park Dr., Belle- 
ville, Ill. 

Knos, Duane S., Bureau of Business Re- 
search, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

Koepke, Robert L., 806 Indiana, Urbana, 
Ill. 

Kury, Theodore W., Box 667, Southwest- 
ern Station, Lafayette, La. 

Ladouceur, Jean-Paul, 457 Est, Chemin Ra- 
basta Piere, St. Bruno, Que., Can. 
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Lahey, James F., Dept. of Earth Sciences, 
Northern Illinois Univ., DeKalb, Il. 
Lampe, Fred A., 4737 McGee, Kansas City 

12, Mo. © 

Langner, William R., 3318 W. Cary St., 
Richmond 21, Va. 

Larson, Albert J., Dept. of Geog., Muni- 
cipal Univ. of Omaha, Omaha 1, Nebr. 

Larson, Maj. Louis E., 123 Schilling Dr., 
Larson AFB, Wash. 

Lesher, Forrest, Dept. of Geog., Southern 
Oregon Coll., Ashland, Ore. 

Lewis, Robert A., 4080 Union Bay Circle, 
Seattle 5, Wash. 

Lind, Aulis O., 149 N. Craig St., Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa. 

Lingner, Robert E., 122 Centre St., E. 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Little, Richard S., Rm. 104A, Min. Sci. 
Bldg., Pennsylvania State Univ., Univer- 
sity Park, Pa. 

Lloyd, Donald L., Dept. of Geog., Univ. 
of Maryland, College Park, Md. 

Lucas, Robert C., 1891 Tatum St., St. Paul 
13, Minn. 

Lukermann, Fred E., Dept. of Geog., 265 
Ford Hall, Univ. of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Lynch, Donald F., Dept. of Geog., Dart- 
mouth Coll., Hanover, N.H. 

Lyon, Edward E., Ball State Teachers Coll., 
Muncie, Ind. 

Macinko, George, Dept. of Soc., Anthro- 
pology and Geog., Univ. of Delaware, 
Newark, Del. 

Malkis, Eugene, 496 Upper Mountain Rd., 
Lewiston, N.Y. 

Marrero, Levi, Instituto Pedagogico Experi- 
mental, Barquisimeto, Estado Lara, Ven- 
ezuela. 

Martinez, J.P., 404 W. 12th St., Fulton, Mo. 
Mason, Dorothy S., Dept. of Social Sci- 
ences, Elon Coll., Elon College, N.C. 
Mattimore, Norine, 10 Montrose St., Wor- 

cester, Mass. 

McDermott, Franklin J., Mathematical Sci- 
ences, U.S. Army Trans. Research Com- 
mand, Fort Eustis, Va. 

McGregor, John R., 1506 S. Carle, Urbana, 
Ill. 

McMullin, L.C., 8677 Hupp, Warren, Mich. 

McPhilimy, Harry S., Jr., 36 Adams Rd., 
Framingham, Mass. 

Merrens, H.R., Dept. of Geog., Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
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Michel, Mr. and Mrs. Aloys A., Nut 
Plains Rd., Guilford, Conn. 

Millier, John J.B., Box 653, Omaha 1, 
Nebr. 

Minde, Theodore A., 
Rochester 10, N.Y. 
Mirheydar, Dorreh, Box 333, G.R.C., Bloom- 

ington, Ind. 

Misko, Tony, Jr., 3118 Amherst Av., Lor- 
ain, O. 

Modry, Southard M., 1631 Seal Way, Apt. 
C., Seal Beach, Calif. 

Moline, Robert T., 1321 S. 7th St., St. 
Peter, Minn. 

Morgan, James C., Box 127, Mt. Royal 
Sta., Montreal 16, Que., Can. 

Morrill, Richard L., Geog. Institution, Lunds 
Univ., Lund, Sweden. 

Morrison, John A., Dept. of Geog., Univ. 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

Morrison, Nancy Jo, 520 Sycamore Ln., 
East Lansing, Mich. 

Moulton, Benjamin, Indiana State Coll., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Moulton, John M., Devt. of Geog. and Geol., 
Hastings Coll., Hastings, Nebr. 

Munger, E.S., Div. of Humanities, Calif. 
Instit. of Tech., Pasadena, Calif. 

Musolf, Gene E., 107 Kent St., Wausau, 
Wis. 

Murray, Judith A., 784 Chalmers, Detroit 
15, Mich. 

Myers, Theodore C., Hoosier Courts B-5, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Newman, Leland E., Castle House, Apt. 12, 
Beacon Hill Dr., Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. 

Nicholls, William G., 1742 N.W. 3rd PL, 
Gainesville, Fla. 

Nijim, Basheer K., Dept. of Geog., Indi- 
ana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 

Nishi, Midori, 1149 Brier Cliff Way, Mon- 
terey Park, Calif. 

North, R.N., Dept of Geog., Univ. of Brit- 
ish Columbia, Vancouver 8, B.C., Can. 

Northam, Ray M., Dept. of Geog., Univ. 
of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Norton, Matthew F., Dept. of Earth Sci- 
ences, American Univ., Washington 16, 
D.C. 

Nowotny, Franz, Hills Beach, Biddeford, 
Me. 

Oakes, Lester C., Clarion Coll., Clarion, Pa. 

O’Brien, Donald J., USOM/ Honduras, 
c/o American Embassy, Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras. 


119 Village Ln., 
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O'Driscoll, Patrick D., 3253 Childress Av., 
St. Louis 15, Mo. 

Officer, Ernest R., Dept. of Geog., Water- 
loo Univ. Coll., Waterloo, Ont., Can. 
Ogata, Dye, 916 Lexford Ter., Silver Spring, 

Md. 

Olson, John K., Joseph R. Pearson Hall, 
1122 W. Campus Rd., Univ. of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kan. 

Orchard, John E., Lincoln, Va. 

Pagenhart, Thomas H., Sacramento State 
Coll., Sacramento 19, Calif. 

Parmenter, Guy N., Apt. 911, 4000 Tun- 
law Rd., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 
Patmore, Donald D., 2400 Q St., Apt. A3, 

Lincoln 3, Nebr. 

Patton, Capt. Orin C., QTRS 6304-A, USAF 
Academy, Colo. 

Pawling, John, Delta Coll., Univ. Center, 
Mich. 

Pawling, John W., Dept. of Geog., West- 
ern Michigan Univ., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Pearson, Donald F., 784 Claremont Av., 

R.R. 5, Victoria, B.C., Can. 

Peterec, Richard J., Dept. of Geol. and 
Geog., Bucknell Univ., Lewisburg, Pa. 

Phillips, Paul G., Box 62, Lincoln, Va. 

Pitts, Forrest R., Dept. of Geog., Univ. of 
Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Pinkerton, Robert L., 3400 Tedmar Av., 
St. Louis 9, Mo. 

Poole, Donald H., Dept. of Geog., Univ. 
of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Pounds, Norman J.G., 2203 Moore’s Pike, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Preston, Richard E., Dept. of Geog., San 
Fernando Valley State Coll., 18111 Nord- 
hoff St., Northridge, Calif. 

Psuty, Norbert P., Dept. of Geog., Loui- 
siana State Univ., Baton Rouge, La. 

Randall, Mrs. Lawrence R., 850 Monroe 
Ter., Dover, Del. 

Reed, Benjamin V., 2510 Branch Av., S.E., 
Washington 20, D.C. 

Reeves, Hershel C., Dept. of Social Science, 
Southeast Louisiana Coll., Hammond, La. 

Regentin, Jack, 4800 Courville, Detroit 24, 
Mich. 

Reilly, Henry T., 119 Holyrood Av., Lowell, 
Mass. 

Richardson, Howard C., 4300 N St., Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 

Ritter, Fredric A., 1420 W. Joppa Rd., 
Towson 4, Md. 

Robert, Karl A., 902 Dunlop, Forest Park, 
Ill. 
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Rockie, William A., Rt. 1, Box 704, Wil- 
sonville, Ore. 

Rommel, Capt. H.F., USN, Staff, Cinclan- 
antflt, Norfolk 11, Va. 

Ryder, Theodore, 7 The Circle, Apt. 4, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

Sasada, Tomosabure, 57-2 Omiya-Sendo- 
Cho, Kita-Ku, Kyoto, Japan. 

Schell, Eileen, 18 Chandler Rd., Medford 
55, Mass. 

Schneider, Richard L., Box 423, Shippens- 
burg State Coll., Shippensburg, Pa. 

Schuring, David, 1103 Perry St., Albion, 
Mich. 

Scott, Frank K., 2811 Russell St., Berkeley 
5, Calif. 

Seig, Capt. Louis, 47360A, 3970 CSG, 
Box 833, APO 283, New York, N.Y. 
Sellner, Wilson F., 2663 S. Walter Reed 

Dr., Apt. 4, Arlington, Va. 

Semon, John A., 195 San Carlos Av., Apt. 
4, Sausalito, Calif. 

Shaffer, N. Manfred, Dept. of Geog., 
Northwestern Univ., Evanston, 

Sharpe, Lois, 221 Monroe St., Falls Church, 
Va. 

Shea, Philip, 818 Wilaford Av., Ruston, La. 

Shearer, Henry K., 160 9th Av., College- 
ville, Pa. 

Sherman, Merle, Dept. of Geog., Univ. of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Showalter, Lt. Col. Robert E., USAF, 800 
Sunbury Dr., Alexandria, Va. 

Silvernail, Richard, 3377 Kimberly, Colum- 
bus 24, O. 

Simko, Robert A., Married IV Apt. 106, 
Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS AND REPORTS 


VISIT OF SOVIET GEOGRAPHERS TO THE UNITED STATES 


Point 5 of Section II of the Soviet-Amer- 
ican agreement on exchange in scientific, 
technical, and cultural fields for 1960-1961, 
signed by the governments of the United 
States and the Soviet Union on November 
21, 1959, provided for an exchange of dele- 
gations of geographers “of four to six per- 
sons for three to four weeks.” The Acad- 
emy of Sciences of the USSR and the 
Association of American Geographers, with 
the support of the National Science Foun- 
dation, agreed to act as sponsors. 

Under this program, a group of six Sov- 
iet geographers visited the United States 
from June 27 to July 23, 1961. Chauncy 
D. Harris, representing the Association of 
American Geographers, accompanied them 
throughout their trip. The six Soviet geog- 
raphers were Academician I.P. Gerasimov 
(Chairman), Director of the Institute of 
Geography of the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR, Chairman of the Soviet Na- 
tional Committee on Geography, and a 
Vice President of the International Geo- 
graphical Union (soil geography); Profes- 
sor K.A. Salishchev, University of Moscow, 
Chairman of the Commission on National 
Atlases of the International Geographical 
Union (cartography); Dr. F.F. Davitaia, 
Deputy Director of the Hydro-Meteorolog- 
ical Service of the USSR (agricultural cli- 
matology); Professor G.A. Mavlyanov, Di- 
rector of the Institute of Hydrogeology of 
the Uzbek Academy of Sciences in Tash- 
kent (hydrogeology and loess deposits); 
Professor V.A. Krotov, Vice Director of the 
Geographic Institute for Siberia and the 
Far East, Irkutsk (regional resources of 
Siberia); and V.P. Kovalevskii of the In- 
stitute of Geography of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR (agricultural geog- 
raphy of the United States). 

The purpose of the trip was to become 
acquainted with American programs of re- 
search and education in geography and 
with the study, utilization, and conserva- 
tion of natural resources. The visitors saw 
something of the West, the Middle West, 


the South, and the East. H. Bowman 
Hawkes and Albert L. Fisher, of the Univer- 
sity of Utah, planned the geographic field 
trips in the West; Edward B. Espenshade of 
Northwestern University, and John W. Alex- 
ander and Kirk H. Stone of the University 
of Wisconsin, the Middle West; and J. 
Sullivan Gibson of the University of North 
Carolina, and Robert E. Cramer of East 
Carolina College, the South. Meredith F. 
Burrill, Secretary of the AAG, arranged 
the program in Washington, D.C.; and 
Charles B. Hitchcock and O.M. Miller, of 
the American Geographical Society, in New 
York. 

Unfortunately, shortage of time necessi- 
tated covering long distances by air. Auto- 
mobile trips permitted detailed observa- 
tions in the Salt Lake area; a traverse from 
Salt Lake City, through the Grand Teton 
and Yellowstone national parks, to Billings, 
Montana; observations in the Chicago area, 
and in Platteville and Madison, Wisconsin; 
a traverse across northern Illinois, from 
Chicago to the Mississippi River, and across 
southern Wisconsin; a visit to the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority; and a_ traverse 
across eastern Tennessee and North Car- 
olina, from the Great Valley and the Great 
Smokies, through the Piedmont, to the 
Coastal Plain. A trip by rail was made 
from Washington, D.C., to New York City. 

In Washington, D.C., members of the 
group had conferences with numerous of- 
ficials in governmental agencies involved in 
geographic research or in resource-use pro- 
grams, including, among others, the Geog- 
raphy Division of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Office of Area Development of the 
Department of Commerce, Office of Geog- 
raphy in the Department of the Interior, 
Map Division of the Library of Congress, 
Reclamation Service, National Park Service, 
Forest Service, Soil Conservation Service, 
Office of Climatology of the Weather Bu- 
reau, Geological Survey, and the land use 
section of the Department of Agriculture. 
In addition, the visitors conferred with per- 
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sonnel in the National Geographic Society 
and Resources for the Future. 

The following academic centers were 
visited: University of Utah, Utah State 
University, University of Chicago, North- 
western University, Wisconsin State Col- 
lege (Platteville), University of Wisconsin, 
and the University of North Carolina (both 
Chapel Hill and Raleigh). The American 
Geographical Society was host to a series 
of conferences in New York. 

In Washington, D.C., after a special 
luncheon of the Middle Atlantic Division, 
chaired by John L. Taylor, the following 
papers were presented in three concurrent 
sessions: “The Study of Natural Resources 
in the USSR,” by IP. Gerasimov; “Car- 
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tography in the USSR,” by K.A. Salish- 
chev; and “Agricultural Climatology,” by 
F.F. Davitaia. V.P. Kovalevskii spoke at 
Northwestern University on “Soviet Studies 
of the Geography of the United States,” and 
V.A. Krotov at the University of Wisconsin 
on “Changes in the Distribution of the 
Productive Forces in East Siberia.” 

An American group visited the Soviet 
Union from August 17 to September 13, 
1961. It consisted of Chauncy D. Harris, 
Edward B. Espenshade, Preston E. James,’ 
William Horbaly, Joseph A. Russell, and 
Harold H. McCarty. 


Chauncy D. Harris 
University of Chicago 


REPORT ON THE GEOGRAPHY BRANCH, 
OFFICE OF NAVAL RESEARCH 


The Geography Branch, Office of Naval 
Research, is in business as usual. It seems 
necessary to make this statement because 
a false rumor to the contrary has spread 
widely. Not only is the Branch very much 
alive and welcoming proposals; it is pro- 
viding support for a program of geographic 
research whose breadth has not narrowed 
to a few nautical channels, as rumor would 
have it. This office supports some projects 
on a continuing basis, but many new pro- 
jects are started each year. 

The scope of the Branch program still 
is very broad, even if not quite as inclusive 
as it was in the early years after it started 
in 1949. As the program grew and de- 
veloped, it became clear that the guiding 
principle, namely that the whole field of 
geography is important to the Navy, would 
have to be slightly modified in two ways: 
to emphasize support of geographic fields 
that are weak, such as physical geography 
and field research on foreign areas; and 
to encourage greater efforts in those seg- 
ments of geography which are most rele- 
vant to Navy and Marine Corps problems. 
The latter principle might appear to be 
restrictive; actually it is not. Appraisals of 
Navy-Marine Corps needs for geographic 
information show that a large fraction of 
geographic research is ‘3a some way valu- 
able to the two services. Admittedly, how- 
ever, some projects are less relevant than 
others. For example, a geographical study 


of land use in the Ozarks would scarcely 
seem to warrant the expenditure of Navy 
funds unless it promised to develop tech- 
niques or concepts that would be appli- 
cable to Navy problems. Five areas have 
been selected for special attention: (1) 
coastal geography, (2) remote sensing of 
environment, (3) arctic research, (4) for- 
eign field research, and (5) development 
of methodology. 

A small but strong program of research 
in coastal geography has been maintained 
for a decade or so by the Geography 
Branch. This program urgently needs to 
be expanded. A major step has been taken 
in behalf of the field with publication of 
a report entitled Coastal Geography by the 
National Academy of Sciences-National Re- 
search Council. It outlines the nature and 
importance of the field, focuses attention 
on major problems, and suggests steps 
which may be taken to develop a com- 
prehensive integrated national research 
program. The report was prepared by an 
ad hoc committee convened at the request 
of the NAS-NRC Committee on Geography, 
Advisory to the Office of Naval Research. 

Another ad hoc panel, under similar 
auspices, met last January to consider the 
prospects for developing the field of re- 
mote sensing of environment. There was 
grave concern about the increasing gap 
between the technology of sensing and the 
application of powerful new tools to re- 
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search on the earth’s environments. The 
panel recognized remote sensing of en- 
vironment as a coherent field of research, 
and recommended that a study be made 
to draw together needs of various scien- 
tific disciplines and of the military services 
for research in the subject and to sum- 
marize the state of the art. A contract 
for this study, financed jointly by the 
Army Research Office, Air Force Geophys- 
ical Research Directorate, and the Office of 
Naval Research, has been made with the 
University of Michigan. It will be com- 
pleted in the summer of 1962. 

The arctic research program of the Geog- 
raphy Branch supports a broad range of 
field investigations in the Arctic Basin. 
This is a large program, but few geog- 
raphers have requested support. Most of 
the studies fall within the fields of cli- 
matology, meteorology, geomorphology, 
pedology, oceanography, cryology, biology, 
and ecology. A key to the program is ONR’s 
Arctic Research Laboratory at Point Bar- 
row, Alaska. It has, in addition to shops 
and laboratories, its own fleet of airplanes 
as well as tracked vehicles and boats, and 
can support field projects up to several 
hundred miles from Point Barrow. A sam- 
ple of its capability is shown by the estab- 
lishment of a permanent research station, 
ARLIS II, located on an ice island drifting 
around in the Arctic Ocean. The station 
presently is manned by 11 scientists and 
technicians plus four support personnel. 

The Geography Branch has always tried 
to foster field research in foreign lands. 
Of its many projects in this area, the one 
likely to have greatest impact on American 
geography is the foreign field research 
program conducted by the Division of 
Earth Sciences, NAS-NRC. Its purpose is 
to provide essential aid which will en- 
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courage young geographers, who are well 
advanced toward the Ph.D. degree, to 
undertake studies in foreign areas. Since 
the program began in 1955, more than 50 
individuals have been awarded support 
enabling them to spend an average of one 
year in the field on tasks of their own 
choosing. 

Improvement of methodology, a_peren- 
nial problem in any field, is especially im- 
portant in geography, and many of the 
projects supported by the Geography 
Branch have this as a major or dominant 
objective. Of special importance was a 
symposium held in May, 1960, by NAS- 
NRC. Its objective was the discussion and 
demonstration of quantification techniques, 
statistical analysis, and mathematical mod- 
els for purposes of obtaining more exact 
formulation and testing of geographic 
theory. A proceedings volume, entitled 
Quantitative Geography, will be published 
early next year by The Free Press of 
Glencoe, Ill. 

In reviewing the present state of Geog- 
raphy Branch affairs, a word should be 
added about the greatly intensified com- 
petition among various agencies of the 
government for funds. General George H. 
Decker, Army Chief of Staff, bluntly de- 
scribes it this way: “If you don’t fight, 
youre dead.” There is no reason for 
anyone to suppose that the Geography 
Branch is immune to this struggle. It would 
be extremely useful if the Branch had a 
large backlog of meritorious proposals. Some 
could be supported now, and perhaps more 
could be supported in the future if there 
were on hand tangible, valid evidence that 
much more support is urgently needed. 


Walter H. Bailey 
Office of Naval Research 


SECONDARY SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY IN AUSTRIA 


Much has been written recently on the 
comparison of education in the United 
States and in European countries. Rarely, 
however, has it been shown how subject 
matter is organized elsewhere. As an ex- 
ample of what is being done in one of 
the European democracies, the writer here- 
with presents a translation of the official 
curriculum outline Bundesministerium 


fuer Unterricht, Herausg., Provisorische 
Lehrplaene fuer die Mittelschulen, Oester- 
reichischer Bundesverlag, Wien, 1955, pp. 
89-91) that is published by the Austrian 
Federal Ministry for Education as a guide 
for the teaching of geography in grades 
5 through 12. 

It should be remembered that the or- 
ganization of Austrian schools is on a 4 plus 
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8 basis, the last 8 grades being the Mittel- 
schule. Within the Mittelschule a student 
has the choice of four curricula, represented 
by the Gymnasium, the Realgymnasium, 
the Realschule, and the Frauenoberschule, 
respectively. The last mentioned is de- 
signed for women and emphasizes home 
economics. The contents of the four cur- 
ricula, and the relative status of geographic 
instruction in each, are perhaps best illus- 
trated by the accompanying table, which 
shows total weekly hours of selected sub- 
jects for the eight-year period. 
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area. Comparison of the map with reality, 
and of maps of different scales; measure- 
ments on the map. Attempts at sketch 
maps, profiles, and so forth. 

(d) Taking Austria as the point of de- 
parture, survey Europe, the other conti- 
nents, and the oceans, using atlas maps as 
the basis for study and restricting the scope 
to the major geographic forms; this is not 
to be a specialized regional geography but 
a general discussion of countries and major 
cities; distribution of the major races of 
mankind. 


TABLE 


INSTRUCTIONAL TIME IN SELECTED SUBJECTS 
MITTELSCHULEN, AUSTRIA 


Subject 
First Modern Language 14 
Second Modern Language 0 
Latin 30 
Greek 22 
Mathematics 25 
Geography 16 


The geography requirement of two hours 
per week for eight years is the same for 
all four curricula, with the exception of 
the Frauenoberschule where no geography 
is taught in grade 11. A free translation 
of the curriculum outline, with editorial 
modifications of format, reads as follows: 


Lower Division (Grapes 5 To 8) 


Aim. Knowledge of Austria and its neigh- 
bors; survey of Europe and the other con- 
tinents; physical geography, population, and 
states; map reading and map use in the 
field; basic knowledge of the shape and 
size of the earth, and of the apparent and 
teal motion of the earth and other heavenly 
bodies. 

Grade 5. (a) Austria: continuation of the 
geographic instruction of grades 1 to 4 
with respect to the treatment of the imme- 
diate home area and a survey of the coun- 
try as a whole; basic features of the land- 
scape (topography, drainage, climate, soils, 
and vegetation), transportation and popu- 
lation, economic activities of the people, 
and language and customs. 

(b) Reinforcement and increase of the 
already mastered basic geographic concepts. 

(c) Exercises in map reading, particu- 
larly with large scale maps of the home 


Gymnasium Realgymnasium Realschule Frauenoberschule 


24 22 26 
0 16 16 
30 0 0 
0 0 0 
27 32 28 
16 16 14 


(e) The shape of the earth and its rep- 
resentation by the globe. 

(£) Observations of the sky, the weather, 
and the flora and fauna in the course of 
the seasons; recording of these observations. 


Grade 6. (a) Geography of Asia, Africa, 
and southern Europe with special reference 
to the Mediterranean countries. 

(b) The grid (longitude and latitude) 
as an aid in location and in map reading. 

(c) Review of the path of the sun in 
mid-latitudes, at the equator and in the 
tropical zone, and at the poles and in polar 
regions; the significance of the position of 
the sun to climate, plant and animal life; 
longitude and time zones. 

(d) Use of local large scale maps, espe- 
cially on field trips. Practice in map sketch- 
ing. 


Grade 7. (a)Geography of Europe (ex- 
cept Austria and its neighbors, and south- 
ern Europe, but including the USSR in 
Asia); also, the geography of America, 
Australia, Oceania, and the polar regions. 

(b) Summary review of the path of the 
sun in various latitudes; dependence of 
climate on factors other than the position 
of the sun. 
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(c) Rotation and revolution of the earth; 
why seasons occur; the path of the moon 
around the earth; the phases of the moon; 
eclipses of sun and moon. 

(d) Continuation of exercises in prac- 
tical map reading and map sketching. 


Grade 8. (a) A more detailed geography 
of Austria, with special emphasis on eco- 
nomic aspects. Survey of those neighbor- 
ing states that were not considered in 
grade 6. 


(b) Survey of the continents and oceans. 
The world powers’ share of the earth. Aus- 
tria’s position in the commerce and econ- 
omy of the world. 

(c) The earth as a body and its position 
in the solar system (the sun, the nine ma- 
jor planets, comets, and meteors); the stars. 
The calendar. 


(d) Continuation of exercises in map 
reading and geographic sketching. 

Remarks. In the analysis of materials, 
consideration should be given to the inter- 
relationships between geography and other 
subjects, particularly between geography 
and history, and between geography and 
biology. The consideration of Mediterra- 
nean countries in grade 6 is intended as 
preparation for the history of antiquity. 


In grades 6, 7, and 8, special attention 
should be given to those areas having cul- 
tural and economic relations with Austria, 
and to those that play a significant role in 
world economy. 


The basic geographic concepts are to be 
presented not in a systematic order but in- 
stead whenever an area under discussion 
is especially suited for the comprehersion 
of a concept. It is advisable, however, to 
summarize from time to time the basic 
concepts in an appropriate grouping. 

In geography, the natural as well as the 
cultural landscape is to be considered. 


Treatment of materials on astronomical 
geography should be based in part on ob- 
servation, in part on other adequate illus- 
trations. Selection of materials should be 
carefully adapted to the capacity of the 
students, and should be kept within nar- 
row limits. 

Field trips should be planned for appro- 
priate times during the course of instruc- 
tion; they should be carefully prepared 
and thoroughly exploited. In the begin- 
ning, these trips are to serve for typical 
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geographical observations and for the in- 
troduction to an understanding of maps; 
later, also, for the comprehension of char- 
acteristic landscape types and economic 
entities, as well as for a continuation of 
the practice of map reading. 

Pictures, particularly slides, should be 
used in addition to field trips and maps 
as visual aids. 

Geographic instruction in all grades 
should place great value on a strictly ob- 
jective presentation; changes in the world 
situation, brought about by World War II, 
should be considered from the point of 
view of the United Nations. The presenta- 
tion of democracies should be more de- 
tailed than that of other countries. Geo- 
graphic instruction, too, should always 
keep in mind the goal of education toward 
good citizenship and toward democracy, 
and should act in the service of the United 
Nations. 


Upper Division (Grapes 9 To 12) 


Aim. Knowledge of the geography of 
Europe, with special emphasis on the poli- 
tically and economically important coun- 
tries, and of the other continents, with em- 
phasis on the causal relation of geographic 
phenomena. Insight into the bearing geo- 
graphical factors have on the culture and 
history of man. Survey of the world econ- 
omy from a geographical point of view. 


Grade 9. (a) Introduction (during the 
first 2 or 3 months of the academic year): 
summary of the main facts of physical 
geography according to causes, and _ their 
bearing on landscape and economy, fol- 
lowed by a general resurvey of continents 
and oceans. 

(b) Regional geography of those non- 
European countries that are of world eco- 
nomic and _ political importance. 


Grade 10. Regional geography of Eu- 
rope (including Asiatic parts of the USSR), 
exclusive of Austria. 


Grade 11 (except in Frauenoberschulen). 
Intensive regional geography of Austria; 
Austria’s place in world economy and world 
commerce. 


Grade 12. (a) Man and the earth: dis- 
persal and distribution of mankind over the 
earth; population density; population mi- 
Classification and areal distribu- 
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tion of mankind according to races and 
peoples, languages, cultures, and religions. 
The basic facts of settlement geography, of 
economic geography, and of the geography 
of transportation. 

(b) Basic questions of political geog- 
raphy: the state and the earth; types of 
states according to their economic char- 
acteristics. The major powers, especially 
the USA, Great Britain, the USSR, and 
France. 

Remarks. The offerings of regional geog- 
raphy should consider not only the pre- 
sentation of the natural landscape but also 
the development of the cultural landscape, 
particularly in Austria. In the treatment 
of general geography, especially in polit- 
ical geography in grade 12, all reference 
to geopolitics and to racial theories should 
be avoided. The unit, man and the earth, 
in grade 12 should be illustrated with atlas 
maps. 
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Geographic instruction in all grades 
should place great value on a strictly ob- 
jective presentation; changes in the world 
situation, brought about by World War II, 
should be considered from the point of 
view of the United Nations. The presenta- 
tion of democracies should be more detailed 
than that of other countries. Geographic 
instruction, tov, should always keep in 
mind the goal of education toward good 
citizenship and toward democracy, and 
should act in the service of the United 
Nations. 


In Frauenoberschulen, the material is to 
be reduced in proportion to the reduction 
in class hours. The material of grades 10, 
11, and 12 is to be distributed meaning- 
fully between grades 10 and 12. 


Fritz L. Kramer 
University of Oregon 


REPORT ON THE INSTITUTE ON QUANTITATIVE TECHNIQUES 


Thirty professional geographers received 
grants to attend the Summer Institute on 
the Application of Quantitative Techniques 
in Geography, held at Northwestern Uni- 
versity from June 27 to August 4, 1961. 
The institute, which was sponsored by the 
National Science Foundation, was directed 
by Edward J. Taaffe and Brian J.L. Berry, 
assisted by Barry Garner. Seven visiting 
lecturers participated: Duane Marble, John 
Nystuen, W.C. Krumbein, Arthur Robin- 
son, Edwin N. Thomas, Richard Morrill, 
and W.L. Garrison. 

The curriculum was organized on the 
assumption that participants would have 
acquaintance with a basic textbook in sta- 
tistics, but a knowledge of mathematics 
beyond the ability to count and to recog- 
nize numbers was not presumed. Instruc- 
tion in probability and matrix algebra was 
provided concurrently with a survey of 
general statistical procedures which includ- 
ed: descriptive and spatial statistics, sam- 
pling, analysis of variance, simple and mul- 
tiple regression and covariance. Two weeks 
of the institute were concerned with geo- 
graphical problems involving discriminant 
functions, grouping and regionalizing meth- 
ods, factor analysis, normative and sto- 


chastic models, Monte Carlo simulation, and 
linear programming. 


Indirectly, the institute demonstrated 
that the term statistical geography is a 
gross misnomer. The word statistical is 
certainly an inadequate description, since 
quantitative methods that are applicable to 
geographical studies are drawn from a wid- 
er segment of mathematics than that of 
conventional statistics. It was clearly evi- 
dent that the special interests of the lec- 
turers were mainly concerned with the 
usual branches of geography — transporta- 
tion, urban, regional, marketing, and other 
areas within the field of economic geog- 
raphy —in which there are abundant data 
and to which quantitative methods may be 
applied to test ideas derived from so-called 
subject-matter knowledge. Concern for 
methods themselves seemed secondary; 
probably only one or two of the lecturers 
were thoroughly at home in all the meth- 
ods surveyed during the institute. The 
arena for the application of quantitative 
methodology is hardly as circumscribed as 
the title statistical geography implies. The 
institute included examples of the appli- 
cation of quantitative methodology to his- 
torical, political, social, regional, popula- 
tion, urban, transportation, agricultural, and 
industrial geography, as well as to several 
varieties of physical geography and land 
utilization. 
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It is apparent that statistical or quanti- 
tative geography is not truly a branch of 
geographical study, although it may be 
conceived of as such by those who regard 
the use of quantitative procedures in geog- 
raphy as special or unnatural proceedings. 
The institute showed that quantitative pro- 
cedures are as applicable in geography as 
any other method of analysis. 

During the summer of 1962, the institute 
will be offered again if NSF sponsorship 
is proffered. The tax-free grant to partici- 
pants, plus the economical use of only six 
weeks’ time, should give many geogra- 
phers cause to consider now the possibility 
of participating in 1962. The well estab- 
lished geographer probably would receive 
first consideration as a participant. For 
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aspirants, the institute could be more mean- 
ingful if one prepares for it before it is 
convened. Sitting in on a basic statistics 
course on campus or on television would 
be useful. Two texts which are most help- 
ful, and can be read and understood read- 
ily by self-study, are Facts from Figures 
by Moroney and Probability and Statistics 
by Mosteler, et al. 

If the institute is convened again in 1962, 
it may be the better because of the con- 
fidence and experience gained this year, 
but it would be difficult to imagine a more 
successfully managed endeavor that 
of the past summer. 


Douglas B. Carter 
Syracuse University 


RECENT GEOGRAPHY THESES 
COMPLETED AND IN PREPARATION 


Titles followed by an asterisk in the list below are available 
on interlibrary loan. The next list of titles will be published 


in the November, 1962 issue. 


Pu.D. DissERTATIONS COMPLETED 


Boxer, Baruch “Ocean Shipping in the 
Evolution of Hong Kong.” University 
of Chicago, 1961. Published in full, De- 
partment of Geography Papers, Research 
Series No. 72. 

Boyce, Ronald Reed “Comparative Central 
City Spatial Structure: Trends in the Lo- 
cation and Linkages of Selected Com- 
mercial Activities.” University of Wash- 
ington, 1961. Microfilmed. 

Brown, Roger J.E. “Permafrost in Canada 
— Its Effects on Developments in a Re- 
gion of Marginal Human Activity.” Clark 
University, 1961.* Microfilmed. 

Bushong, Allen D. “Agricultural Settlement 
in British Honduras: A Geographic In- 
terpretation of Its Development.” Uni- 
versity of Florida, 1961. Microfilmed. 

Carney, Champ Clark “Historical Geog- 
raphy of the Chickasaw Lands of Okla- 
homa.” Indiana University, 1961.* 

Chardon, Roland Emanuel Paul “Some 
Geographic Aspects of Plantation Agri- 
culture in Yucatan.” University of Min- 
nesota, 1960.* 

Church, Martha Eleanor “Spatial Organiza- 
tion of Electric Power Territories in Mass- 


achusetts.” University of Chicago, 1960.* 
Published in full: Department of Geog- 
raphy Papers, Research Series No. 69. 

Cooper, Sherwin H. “The Rural Settlement 
of the Lower Savannah River Basin in 
Georgia.” University of Michigan, 1960.° 
Microfilmed. 

Dacey, Michael Francis “Identification of 
Patterns on Maps with Special Reference 
to Data Reduction for Systems Analysis.” 
University of Washington, 1960. Micro- 
filmed. 

Epperson, Terry E. “Geographic Factors 
Influencing the Manufactural Industries 
of Upper East Tennessee.” University 
of Tennessee, 1960.* 

Fonaroff, Leonard S. “The Navajo Sheep 
Industry: A Study in Cross-Cultural Ad- 
ministration.” Johns Hopkins University, 
1961.* 

Foster, Gerard J. “Oriental Agriculture, the 
Case of Ceylon.” University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles, 1961.* 

Freile, Alfonso J. “Agricultural Geography 
of Panama.” Clark University, 1961.° 
Microfilmed. 


Helin, Ronald A. “Economic-Geographic 


Reorientation in Western Finnish Kare- 
lia: A Result of the Finno-Soviet Bound: 
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ary Demarcations of 1940 and 1944.” 
University of California, Los Angeles, 
1961.* 

Hereford, Joseph Pierce “An Aeronautical 
Classification of Climates.” University of 
Nebraska, 1961.* Microfilmed. 

Jackson, C.I. “The Meteorology of Lake 
Hazen, Ellesmere Island.” McGill Uni- 
versity, 1961.* 

Jumper, Sidney R. “A Geographical An- 
alysis of the Production and Marketing 
of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables in Flor- 
ida, Georgia, and South Carolina.” Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, 1960.* 

Kenyon, James Byron “Industrial Locali- 
zation and Metropolitan Growth: The 
Paterson-Passaic District.” University of 
Chicago, 1960.° Published in full: De- 
partment of Geography Papers, Research 
Series No. 67. 

Kersten, Earl William, Jr. “Settlements and 
Economic Life in the Walker River 
Country of Nevada and California.” Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, 1961.* Microfilmed. 

Kircher, Harry B. “A Geography of Fi- 
nancial Agglomeration in the United 


States.” Clark University, 1961.° Micro- 
filmed. 
Langley, Robert S. “The Industrial Region 


of Stuttgart, Germany.” Northwestern 
University, 1961.* Abstracted in Disser- 
tation Abstracts. 

Lee, Chun Myun “Recent Population Pat- 
terns and Trends in the Republic of 
Korea.” University of Michigan, 1960.* 
Microfilmed. 

Little, Richard S. “Relationship of Inter- 
change Traffic Flow to Traffic Shed Char- 
acteristics.” Syracuse University, 1961.* 
Microfilmed. 

Maier, Emanuel “Reforestation to Re-estab- 
lish a Balanced Land Use and Water 
Cycle in the Valley of the Aude in Aude, 
France.” Clark University, 1961.° Mi- 
crofilmed. 

Malik, Johan Aia “A Historical Geography 
of Ingham County, Michigan.” Michigan 
State University, 1961.* 

Mattingly, Paul F. “Harrisburg, Pennsylva- 
nia: A Geographical Analysis of Selected 
Aspects of Retail anu Wholesale Trade.” 
Pennsylvania State University, 1961.* 


Published in Abstracts of The Pennsylva- 
nia State University. 

Mayfield, Robert Charles “An Analysis of 
Tertiary Activity and Consumer Move- 
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ment.” University of Washington; 1961. 
Microfilmed. 

Momsen, Richard P., Jr. “Routes over the 
Serra do Mar: An Historical Geography 
of Transportation in the Rio de Janeiro- 
Sao Paulo Area, Brazil.” University of 
Minnesota, 1960.* 

Mookherjee, Debnath “The Urban Fringe 
of Orlando, Florida: A Study of Land 
Use Patterns and Changes Associated with 
Urban Growth.” University of Florida, 
1961. Microfilmed. 

Nasse, George N. “The Survival of the 
Albanian Minority in Southern Italy.” 
University of Michigan, 1960.° Micro- 
filmed. 

Rowley, Virginia Marie “J. Russell Smith: 
Teacher, Geographer, Conservationist.” 
Columbia University, Teachers College, 
1961.° 

Simkins, Paul Dean “Regionalisms in the 
Recent Migration to Arizona.” University 
of Wisconsin, 1961.* 

Smith, Henry Dixon “An Analysis of the 
Water Resources of Three River Basins 
in Western Minnesota with Special Ref- 
erence to the Amount of Water Avail- 
able for Irrigation.” University of Min- 
nesota, 1960.* 

Smith, Margaret Harrison “The Lower Rio 
Grande Region of Tamaulipas, Mexico.” 
University of Texas, 1961.* 

Smith, Samuel Wallace “An Analysis of 
the Location of Physicians in the United 
States for the Year 1950.” State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, 1961.* 

Srivastava, Harishankar Prasad “The India- 
China Boundary: A Study in Political 
Geography.” University of Florida, 1961. 
Microfilmed. 

Stickney, Hazel L. “The Conversion from 
Cotton to Cattle Economy in Alabama 
Black Belt 1930-1960.” Clark Univer- 
sity, 1961.° Microfilmed. 

Stillwell, H. Daniel “A Geography of Ita- 
tiaca National Park, Brazil.” Michigan 
State University, 1961.* 

Tobler, Waldo Rudolph “Map “ransforma- 
tions of Geographic Space.’ University 
of Washington, 1961. Microfilmed. 

Wake, Williain H. “The Relations between 
Transportation Improvements and Agri- 
cultural Changes in Madhya Pradesh, 
India, 1854 to 1954.” University of 
California, Los Angeles, 1961.* 

Warkentin, John H. “The Mennonite Set- 
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tlements of Southern Manitoba.” Uni- 
versity of Toronto, 1960.* 

Weber, Charles Edwin “The Community 
Development Program in India: A Study 
of Geographic Relationships Affecting 
Community Development in Sonepat.” 
Columbia University, Teachers College, 
1961.° 

Zaidi, Iqtidar Husain “Administrative Areas 
of West Pakistan: A Geographic Evalu- 
ation.” Syracuse University, 1961.* Méi- 
crofilmed. 


Pu.D. DissERTATIONS IN PREPARATION 


Ahsan, Syed Reza “East Indian Agricul- 
tural Settlements in Trinidad, B.W.I.: A 
Study in Cultural Geography.” Univer- 
sity of Florida. 

Al-Shalash, Ali H. “Geography of Carroll 
County, Maryland.” University of Mary- 
land. 

Andrle, Robert “Aspects of Zoogeography 
of Eastern Mexico.” Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 

Armstrong, R. Warwick “The Geograph- 
ical Relationships between the Incidence 
of Stomach Cancer and Soil Types in 
Iceland.” University of Illinois. 

Blount, Stanley F. “The Isabela Irrigation 
District, Puerto Rico: A Case Study of 
Special Problems of an Irrigation System 
in a Densely Settled Sub-Humid Karst 
Region.” Northwestern University. 

Bowden, Martin J. “Central Business Dis- 
trict, San Francisco.” University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

Buchanan, W.C. “Historical Geography of 
the Ouachita River Settlements.” Lou- 
isiana State University. 

Conkling, Edgar C. “A Geographical Analy- 
sis of Diversification in South Wales.” 
Northwestern University. 

Copeland, Laura “Geography of the Red 
River Campaign, Louisiana.” Louisiana 
State University. 

Crowley, John M. “The Geography of Live- 
stock Ranching in the Mountain Parks of 
Colorado.” University of Minnesota. 

Cutler, Richard O. “A Geographic Study 
of the Northeast Florida Coast.” Uni- 
versity of Florida. 

Demko, George J. “A Geographical Analy- 
sis of the Migration into Kazakhstan and 
Its Economic Impact: 1897 to 1926.” 
Pennsylvania State University. 

Denevan, Wiiliam M. “The Seasonally In- 
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undated Savannas of Eastern Bolivia.” 
University of California, Berkeley. 

Dolan, Robert “Beach Building Processes, 
Cape Hatteras.” Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 

Edie, Milton J. “The Changing Geograph- 
ies of Size of Rural Land-holdings in 
Eastern Montana.” University of Wis- 
consin. 

Edwards, Clinton R. “Small Craft of West- 
ern South America.” University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

English, Paul Ward “An Investigation of 
the Cultural Geography of a Dispersed 
Religious Group: the Zoroastrians of Iran 
and India.” University of Wisconsin. 

Gonzalez, Alfonso “Land Utilization of 
Southwestern Coastal Mexico: Colima 
and Michoacan.” University of Texas. 

Haratani, James “Fish Culture in India.” 
University of California, Berkeley. 

Hegen, Edmund E. “Highways into Ama- 
zonia: A Study of Trans-Andean Roads 
in Southern Cclombia, Ecuador, and 
Northern Peru.” University of Florida. 

Hill, A. David “Land-Use Change and 
Road Development in Villa Las Rosas, 
Chiapas, Mexico.” University of Chicago. 

Holmes, Roland C. “Efficiency of Water 
Use in Southern Peru.” University of 
Chicago. 

Horton, John T. “The Municipality of 
Metropolitan Toronto: A Case Study of 
Problems Related to Municipal Services 
in Expanding Metropolitan Areas.” North- 
western University. 

Hudson, James W. “Efficiency of Water 
Use in Utah Valley.” University of 
Chicago. 

Jones, Harding “Manufacturing Patterns 
and Trends in the Buffalo Metropolitan 
Area since World War II.” Northwestern 
University. 

Jurika, Stephen “Political Geography of 
the Philippines.” Stanford University. 
Kates, Robert W. “The Perception of Choice 
in Flood Plain Use.” University of 

Chicago. 

Kirkeberg, Max Coppage “The Political 
Geography of Northern Nigeria at the 
Time of British Occupation.” University 
of Wisconsin. 

Kolars, John F. “The Integration of Land- 
Use Associations and Resources in South- 
Central Turkey.” University of Chicago. 

Larson, Albert J. “The Hamlet as an Ele- 
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ment in the Settlement Fabric of Nebras- 

ka.” University of Nebraska. 

“Effects of Native 
Agricultural Practices on Soil Produc- 
tivity in Kenya.” University of Nebraska. 

Lynch, Donald F. “An Historical Geog- 
raphy of New Russia, 1780-1800.” Yale 
University. 

McDonald, James R. “Line Drawing and 
Regional Definition— The Eastern Limit 
of Brittany France.” University of Illinois. 

Miller, E. Joan Wilson “A Geography of 
the Arkansas Ozarks.” Indiana Univer- 
sity. 

Montgomery, Richard Calvin “Wet Land 
and Land Drainage in the Central Por- 
tion of the Willamette Valley.” Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 

Morgan, H. Morris “Physical Geography of 
Colville Delta, Alaska.” Louisiana State 
University. 

Morgan, William H. “Human Occupance 
of the Coastal Areas of Florida.” Univer- 
sity of Florida. 

Neal, Earl M. “The Florida Citrus Indus- 
try.” University of Tennessee. 

Newling, Bruce “The Growth and Struc- 
ture of Kingston, Jamaica.” Northwest- 
ern University. 

Pal, Dilip Kumar “A Geographical Ap- 
proach Toward Regional Planning in 
Dandakaranya Area in Eastern India.” 
University of Illinois. 

Peterec, Richard J. “The Port of Dakar: 
Its Role in Servicing the Needs of the 
French West African Community.” Co- 
lumbia University. 

Poulsen, Thomas Martin “The Provinces of 
Russia: Changing Patterns in the Re- 
gional Allocation of Authority, 1708- 
1960.” University of Wisconsin. 

Price, Homer “Effects of Change in Crop 
Emphases in Mediterranean Agriculture.” 
Columbia University. 

Schnell, George A. “Geographic Aspects of 
Population Change in Lower Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, 1950 to 1960.” 
Pennsylvania State University. 

Shaffer, N. Manfred “Competitive Posi- 

Columbia 


tion of the Port of Durban.” 
University. 

Siemens, Alfred H. “A Comparative Study 
of Recent Agricultural Settlement in the 
Mexican Gulf Lowland.” 
Wisconsin. 

Slick, Max H. “A Regional Analysis of Man- 


University of 
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ufactural Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton.” 
Pennsylvania State University. 

Stamper, Clifford “On Early Kentucky Set- 
tlements.” Louisiana State University. 

Taylor, Robert G. “Sequent Occupance 
of the Cripple Creek Gold Mining Dis- 
trict, Colorado.” Indiana University. 

Urquhart, Alvin W. “Agricultural Geog- 
raphy of the Southern Angola Highlands.” 
University of California, Berkeley. 

Van Duzer, Edward “Analysis of the Dif- 
ference in Republican Presidential Vote 
in Cities and Their Suburbs.” State 
University of Iowa. . 

Vermeer, Donald E. “Influences of Envi- 
ronmental Factors on the Diets of the Tiv, 
Ibo and Birom Peoples of Nigeria.” 
University of California, Berkeley. 

Wibking, R. Kenton “The Geography of 
the Cattle Industry in the Flint Hills of 
Kansas.” University of Nebraska. 

Wilhelm, Eugene “Problems in the Ecol- 
ogy of the Southern Andes.” Louisiana 
State University. 

Wolpert, Julian “Areal Variations in the 
Rationality of Farming in Middle Swe- 
den.” University of Wisconsin. 

Zakrzewska, Barbara “Land Forms of the 
Upper Republican River Basin.” Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


Masters THESES COMPLETED 


Ahlgren, Frederic C. “The Attack of the 
Gustav Line in Italy by the Fifth Army 
in World War II.” University of Okla- 
homa, 1961. 

Andress, Joel H. “The Role of Wood in the 
Economy of Maine.” University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, 1960. 

Andrews, J.T. “The Glacial Geomorphology 
of the Northern Nain-Okak Section of 


Labrador.” McGill University, 1961. 
[M.Sc.] 
Andrick, David “Historical-Geographical 


Survey of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio.” Kent 
State University, 1961.* 

Backhouse, Judith “Functional Differenti- 
ation in Santa Monica, California.” Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, 1961.* 

Bean, John L. “The Role of the Sabine- 
Neches Waterway in the Economic De- 
velopment of the Golden Triangle.” Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1961. 

Beaudet, Paul R. “The Climate of the Aleu. 
tian Islands.” Clark University, 1961. 

Blum, Fredrick “The Effects of Urban Re 
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development upon Surrounding Areas: 
The West Central Area of Chicago.” 
University of Chicago, 1961. 

Brown, Robert Charles “The Agricultural 
Geography of Peppermint in the Pacific 
Northwest.” Oregon State University, 
1961. 

Burrill, Robert M. “A Classification of Hy- 
brid Corns Using Thornthwaite’s Devel- 
opment Unit.” University of Chicago, 
1961. [M.Sc.] 

Chaplin, Ronald L. “Spatial Changes in 
Coal Employment within Southern IlIli- 
nois, 1900-1959.” Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, 1961.* 

Chipman, John Martin “Recreational Land- 
scape at Reservoirs of Western Kansas.” 
University of Nebraska, 1961.* 

Clodfelter, Carolyn (Steidle) “Political Re- 
gions of the City: An Analysis of Voting 
Data in Cincinnati.” Clark University, 
1961. 

Corley, Nora T. “The Montreal Ship Chan- 
nel 1805-1865.” McGill University, 1961. 

Cross, Ralph D. “The Oklahoma City Milk 
Shed.” University of Oklahoma, 1961. 

Dlin, Norman “Some Cultural and Geo- 
graphic Aspects of the Christian Leban- 
ese in Metropolitan Los Angeles.” Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, 1961.° 

Driscoll, Dennis M. “The Variability of 
Precipitation in California.” Pennsylva- 
nia State University, 1961. [M.Sc.] 

Forde, Harold McClure “Geography of 
Morocco.” Leland Stanford Jr. Univer- 
sity, 1960.° 

Francis, Robert J. “An Analysis of British 
Columbia Lumber Shipments:  1947- 
1957.” University of British Columbia, 
1961. 

Frost, Melvin J. “Factors that Influenced 
Homesteading and Land Abandonment 
in San Juan County, Utah.” Brigham 
Young University, 1960.* 

Goldberger, Lawrence “Metropolitan Whole- 
sale Produce Markets as Typified by 
Chicago.” University of Chicago, 1961. 

Goldman, Donald L. “Owens Valley and 
Its Water.” University of California, Los 
Angeles, 1961.* 

Greenwood, Ned H. “A Geographical Sur- 
vey of the Upper Watershed of the Lit- 
tle Colorado River, Arizona.” Brigham 
Young University, 1960.* 

Groves, Paul A. “An Approach to Estimat- 
ing Future Industrial Water Require- 
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ments in the Southeastern United States,” 
University of Maryland, 1960.* 

Hanuska, Julius P. “Medina, Ohio: A Geo- 
graphic Study.” Kent State University, 
1961.* 

Harington, C.R. “History, Distribution and 
Ecology of the Muskoxen.” McGill Uni- 
versity, 1961. [M.Sc.] 

Henson, Raymond V. “Mission Valley, 
San Diego County, California, A Study 
in Changing Land-Use from 1769 to 
1960.” University of California, Los 
Angeles, 1960.* 

Hessler, Sherry O. “Patterns of Transport 
and Urban Growth in the Miami Valley, 
Ohio, 1820-1880.” Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, 1961.* 

Hladik, Ralph A. “Geography in Transi- 
tion in the Public High Schools of Chi- 
cago.” University of Chicago, 1961. 

Hopple, Lee “Ecological Crop Geography 
of the Sugar Beet in the Northern Great 
Plains.” Pennsylvania State University, 
1960. [M.Sc.] 

Horvath, Ronald “The Functions of Santa 
Fe Springs, California.” University of 
California, Los Angeles, 1961.* 

Hussain, Abdul “Trade Areas of Chicago 
Heights, Illinois.” University of Chicago, 
1961. 

Inskeep, Edward L. “Transition in a Mexi- 
can Town, San Blas, Nayarit.” Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, 1961.* 

Izzard, Alex “The Factors Influencing the 
Agglomeration of the Electronics Indus- 
try in San Fernando Valley.” University 
of California, Los Angeles, 1961.* 

Johannes, Irene Elise “Geographic Field 
Study for Acoustically Handicapped.” 
University of Chicago, 1961. 

Jordon, Terry G. “The German Element of 
Gillespie County, Texas.” University of 
Texas, 1961. 

Just, Mary “Karst and Karst Regions in the 
United States.” University of Chicago, 
1959.* Microfilmed. 

Kates, Robert W. “Seasonality of Flood 
Events.” University of Chicago, 1960. 
Microfilmed. 

Ketteringham, William James “The Settle- 
ment Geography of the Napa Valley.” 
Stanford University, 1961.* 

Keuper, Harold F. “An Economic Classi- 
fication of Standard Metropolitan Statis- 
tical Areas.” Clark University, 1961. 

Kirby, R.P. “The Last Phases of Deglacia- 
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tion in the Schefferville Area as I:ter- 
preted from Glacial Drift and Till Fab- 
ric Analysis.” McGill University, 1961. 
[M.Sc.] 

Kolbo, Allan Dale “The Farwell Unit: 
Preview of an Economic Development in 
Central Nebraska.” University of Ne- 
braska, 1961.* 

LaValle, Placido “Quantitative Aspects of 
Certain Virginia Soils.” Southern Illinois 
University, 1961.* 

Lefevre, Dorothy J. “Geographic Aspects 
of the Private Swimming Pool Industry 
in Los Angeles.” University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles, 1960.* 

Leffler, Theodore L. “Coal Mining Trends 
in Somerset and Cambria Counties, Penn- 
sylvania, 1947-1959.” University of Ok- 
lahoma, 1961. 

Lind, Aulis O. 
Meyer Bottomlands, Illinois.” 
Illinois University, 1961.* 

Loeben, Arthur F. “Mapping the Slopes of 
Montgomery County, Pennsylvania.” Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1961. 

Longwell, Alden Richard “Lands of the 
Omaha Indians.” University of Nebras- 
ka, 1961.* 

MacGraw, Frank Moss “The Santa Clara 
Valley: An Historical and Geographical 
Appraisal.” Stanford University, 1961.* 

Markus, Neil A. “Areal Patterns of Re- 
ligious Denominationalism in Minnesota, 
1950.” University of Minnesota, 1961.* 
Matthew, E.M. “The Glacial Geomorphol- 
ogy and Deglacierization of the George 
River Basin and Adjacent Areas in North- 
ern Quebec.” McGill University, 1961. 
[M.Sc.] 

Mbogua, J.P. “Peasant Agriculture in Bar- 
bados: A Sample Study.” McGill Uni- 
versity, 1961. 

McNeil, Norman B. “A Geographic Study 
of the Baton Rouge Fault, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana.” Louisiana State University, 
1961. 

Means, John W. “The Economic Functions 
of Effingham, Illinois.” Southern Illinois 
University, 1961.* 

Mercer, Arthur W. “A Comparison of the 
Patterns of Japanese Foreign Trade, 1936 
and 1956.” University of Chicago, 1960.* 
Microfilmed. 

Midkiff, Lottie “The Geography of Lincoln 
County, West Virginia.” Marshall Uni- 
versity, 1961.* 


“Water Control on the 
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Mooers, E. Carl “Land Use Planning and 
the Consumer: A Study of Shopping Cen- 
ters in Santa Clara Valley, California.” 
Stanford University, 1961.* 

More, Rosemary M. “The Influence of Wa- 
ter-Rights Litigation upon Irrigation 
Farming in Yolo County, California.” 
University of California, Berkeley, 1960. 

Mulhauser, John E. “Coinmercial Green- 
house Horticulture in Cuyahoga County, 
Ohio.” Kent State University, 1961.* 

Nelson, Charles Edward “Deep Well Ir- 
rigation in Hamilton County, Nebraska: 
Resource, Development, Impact and Fu- 
ture.” Oregen State University, 1961. 

Newland, Dale Cecil “Heat Unit Accumu- 
lation in Degree-Hours Above Selected 
Temperature Levels in Oregon.” Ore- 
gon State University, 1961. 

Pendleton, Jesse L. “Structural Changes of 
the Peruvian Population 1940-1955.” 
Clark University, 1961. 

Powell, Grace L. “The Relationship of 
Physiography to the Hail Distribution 
Pattern in Central and Southern Alberta.” 
University of Alberta, 1961. 

Radell, David R. “‘Mom ’N’ Pop’ Grocery 
Stores in the Boyle Heights Section of 
Los Angeles, California: A Study of Site 
and Situation.” Los Angeles State Col- 
lege, 1961. 

Radley, Jeffrey “The Physical Geography 
of the East Coast of Nicaragua.” Uni- 

+ versity of California, Berkeley, 1960. 

Rayner, J.N. “January Temperatures in the 
Canadian Arctic 1000-500 mb.” McGill 
University, 1961. [M.Sc.] 

Rees, John D. “Changes in Tarascan Set- 
tlement and Economy Related to the 
Eruption of Paricutin.” University of 
California, Los Angeles, 1961.* 

Rizvi, Najma Aziz “Agricultural Systems of 
Southeast Asia.” University of Florida, 
1961.° 

Roach, John P. “The Influence of Physical 
Geography on Naval and Amphibious 
Warfare in the Pacific in World War II.” 


Pennsylvania State University, 1961. 
[M.Sc.] 

Saunders, Margery H. “California Wheat: 
1867-1910: Influence of Transportation 


on the Export Trade and the Location 
of Producing Areas.” University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, 1960. 

Schacht, Crichton “Recreational Boating in 
Metropolitan Chicago, An Inventory and 
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Analysis.” University of Chicago, 1961. 

Schnell, George A. “A Geographical Analy- 
sis of Factors Affecting Distribution of 
Unirrigated Cotton Cultivation in the 
United States.” Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, 1960. [M.Sc.] 

Scovel, James L. “The Spatial Distribu- 
tion of Army and Air Force Installations 
within the 48 States.” Syracuse Univer- 
sity, 1961. 

Seig, Louis “Tobacco Culture in the Con- 
necticut Valley.” Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, 1961. 

Smith, Floyd Harold “Intensity and Per- 
iodicity of Spring Precipitation in the 
Willamette Valley.” Oregon State Uni- 
versity, 196i. 

Smits, Visvaldis “Impact of Collectivization 
on Latvian Agriculture.” University of 
Washington, 1960. 

Sorrels, Floyd Ephriam, Jr. “A Study of 
the Central Place Hierarchy in North 
Central Oklahoma.” Oklahoma _ State 
University, 1961.* 

Southworth, John James “Alternative Routes 
for the Great Slave Lake Railway: Some 
Geographical Considerations.” University 
of Washington, 1960. 

Spetz, Dennis L. “Mobile Home Housing 
in Medina, Summit and Portage Coun- 
ties, Ohio.” Kent State University, 1961.* 

Stansfield, Charles A. “A Geographical 
Analysis of the Cattle Industry of South- 
eastern United States.” Pennsylvania 
State University, 1961. [M.Sc.] 

Stouse, Pierre A.D. “Municipio of Huasca, 
Hidalgo, Mexico, A Study of Land Set- 
tlement Patterns.” University of Texas, 
1961. 

Tata, Robert J. “Problems of Industrial Old 
Age, New Britain, Connecticut: A Case 
Study.” Syracuse University, 1961. 

Thurston, David L. “Origins of Tourists: 
Ogemaw County, Michigan.” University 
of Chicago, 1959.* Microfilmed. 

Tomlinson, R.F. “Glacial Geomorphology 
in the Kaumajet Mountain and Okak Bay 
Areas of North Eastern Labrador.” McGill 
University, 1961. [M.Sc.] 

Trussell, Margaret “Settlement of Bodega 
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Bay.” University of California, Berkeley, 
1960. 

Tyman, J.L. “Man and the North Shore: 
A Study in Environmental Response.” 
McGill University, 1961. 

Unterberg, Lester “An Analysis of Some 
Aspects of the Changing Population of 
Nassau and Suffolk Counties, L.I., for 
the Period 1930-57.” Clark University, 
1961. 

Viletto, John, Jr. “Ecological Crop Geog- 
raphy of the Orange in California.” Penn- 
sylvania State University, 1961. [M.Sc.] 

Volk, Donald J. “Water Pollution in the 
St. Joseph River Basin.” University of 
Chicago, 1960.* Microfilmed. 

Weaver, Glen D. “A Geographical Analy- 
sis of Kent, Ohio, Manufacturing.” Kent 
State University, 1961.* 

Weiler, Eugene Thomas “I. Cost Deter- 
minants of River Basin Development: The 
Columbia River Power System Case. II. 
An Illustration of the Use of the Basic- 
Service Ratio in Seattle, Washington.” 
University of Washington, 1961. 

Wheatley, Iris Velez “The Effects of Ini- 
gation on the Land Use Pattern of the 
Lajas Valley.” University of Florida, 
1961.* 

Wijayapala, W.A. Lal “The Location of 
Economic Functions and the Functional 
Structure of Colombo, Ceylon.” Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1960.* Microfilmed. 

Williams, Thomas M. “The Distribution of 
the Soybean in Illinois, 1954.” Southern 
Illinois University, 1961.° 

Wolde-Michael, Akalou “Some Aspects of 
Rural House Types in Africa South of 
The Sahara.” University of California, 
Los Angeles, 1961.* 

Wolfe, Jeanne M. “A Survey of the New 
Towns of the London Area.” McGill 
University, 1961. 

Young, Gerald Loren “The South Ump- 
qua Ranger District: A Case Study in 
Multiple Use.” Oregon State University, 
1961. 


Leslie Hewes 
University of Nebraska 
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NEWS FROM GEOGRAPHIC CENTERS 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


The Department of Geography at George 
Washington University has extended its 
activities into a number of related fields 
and educational activities. The Fall tele- 
vision course, Classroom 9, offered by the 
University in cooperation with WTOP-TV, 
is on world geography. The instructor in 
this new venture is Meredith Burrill. Also, 
for the first time this Fall, the Department 
has accepted two doctoral candidates, Eldon 
Miller and Lynn Carroll, both of whom 
will be University Teaching Fellows. Car- 
roll is the recipient of The Gilbert Grosve- 
nor Fellowship in Human Geography which 
was established at the University this Sum- 
mer by the National Geographic Society to 
honor its Past President. 


In addition to its regular degree pro- 
grams in geography, the Department is 
sponsoring two related programs: the B.S. 
degree in cartography, offered largely off- 
campus; and the new Master of Arts pro- 
gram in city planning administration, of- 
fered in the School of Government, Busi- 
ness, and International Affairs. 


Professor Campbell is directing the Ur- 
ban Planning Data Systems Project, a 
study undertaken for the Maryland-National 
Capital Parks and Planning Commission. 
The investigation is concerned with iden- 
tifying information requirements to the 
extent that a complete data system can 
be devised — collection, storage, and re- 
trieval — utilizing machine methods of 
data processing where feasible. Concur- 
rently, Assistant Professor Davis is di- 
recting the Parkway Impact Study, a re- 
search program undertaken for the Nation- 
al Park Service. The purpose of the in- 
vestigation is to measure as quantitatively 
as possible the social and economic impact 
of Federal Parkways in the Washington 
metropolitan area. Since early Summer, As- 
sociate Professor Westermann has been in 
Turkey as a member of a three-man team 
engaged in the planning and design of in- 
tegrated industrial structures. The project 
is sponsored by the International Coopera- 
tion Administration. 


Campbell and two associates completed 
an evaluation of the shoreline recreation 


resources of the United States this summer; 
their report will be published by the Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission later this year as one volume of 
its final report. 


Part-time faculty members continue to 
help the regular staff immeasurably with 
its academic program, both on and off cam- 
pus. Eric Fischer, long a member of the 
part-time staff, will teach one course, as 
will Jerry Pickard, Joan Barry, Bob Alex- 
ander, Allan Riggs, and William Maloney. 


GeorciA, UNIVERSITY OF 


Recent staff expansions, and new physical 
facilities for both geography and geology, 
led to the recommendation that the De- 
partment be split into two units as of Sep- 
tember, 1961. Upon Dr. Prunty’s recom- 
mendation, ithe Regents appointed Dr. Ver- 
non J. Hurst as Head of the new Geology 
Department. A graduate of the Depart- 
ment, Dr. Hurst holds the Ph.D. from Johns 
Hopkins and has served as Assistant State 
Geologist for seven years. He will head a 
five-man staff. The two Departments will 
continue to share certain facilities in the 
new building which they occupied in 1960. 

During the past year, the Department 
benefitted from the presence of several well- 
known lecturers and visitors. Among these 
were O.H.K. Spate of the Australian Na- 
tional University, J.O.M. Broek of Minne- 
sota, C.F. Jones of Northwestern, Arch C. 
Gerlach of the Library of Congress, Robert 
S. Platt of Chicago, William F. Reifsnyder 
of Yale, and Richard H. Jahns of Penn 
State. Professors Jahns and Platt each con- 
ducted seminars of a week’s duration. Pro- 
fessor Reifsynder presented lectures on the 
energy balance in forest environments and 
on research in forest fire phenomena. The 
annual meeting of the Southeastern Divi- 
sion, AAG, was held November 20-22, 
1960, in Athens with the Georgia Depart- 
ment serving as host. The new building 
was dedicated during this meeting; about 
150 attended. 

Until 1960, the Department was unable 
to expand its graduate programs because 
of crowded facilities. The new building 
removed this obstacle; five Ph.D. candi- 
dates have been admitted for the 1961 
Fall Quarter, and the Masters program has 
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been expanded also. Undergraduate enroll- 
ment increased almost 18 per cent during 
1960-61 because of adequate space in the 
new facility. Although undergraduate en- 
rollments are expected to increase 10 per 
cent annually during the next three years, 
the Department plans to restrict the size 
of the resident graduate group. 


Don R. Hoy, formerly on the Ohio State 
staff, joined the Department in September, 
1961, as Assistant Professor. His mono- 
graph on Guadeloupe, sponsored by NAS- 
NRC, was published in August. Dr. Hoy 
will assume responsibility for advanced 
courses treating Latin America and for cer- 
tain work in economic geography. 

In July, the University created a new 
Institute for Community and Area Devel- 
opment whose functions will consist of both 
planning and development services to com- 
munities as well as research in area devel- 
opment in Georgia. The Institute is to be 
staffed and operated by geographers, econ- 
omists, landscape architects, and _ political 
scientists. Howard A. Schretter (M.A., 
Georgia, 1958), until July the Athens- 
Clarke area research planner, joined the 
Department as Research Associate in con- 
nection with the new Institute aud will 
devote full time to area development stud- 
ies henceforth. James E. Lewis (Flint, 
Mich.) has been appointed Graduate Re- 
search Assistant in Area Development for 
1961-62. 

Other appointments for 1961-62 include 
Robert W. Peplies (Chicago, Ill.) as Su- 
pervising Graduate Assistant; Rachel Ann 
Allen (Montezuma, Ga.) and Polly H. 
Walters (St. Andrews, Scotland) as Grad- 
uate Research Assistants; John H. Watson, 
Jr. (Atlanta, Ga.) as Atlantic Steel Com- 
pany Research Fellow in Economic Geog- 
raphy; Paul D. Cooper (Worthington, 
Ohio) as NSF Fellow in Climatology; and 
Nathaniel Goode (Athens, Ga.) as Georgia 
Forestry Research Council Assistant in Cli- 
matology. Gayle E. Janosko (California, 
Pa.), Sten A. Taube (Marquette, Mich.), 
and Carl R. Hill (Winterville, Ga.) hold 
National Defense Graduate Fellowships — 
each for three years of graduate resi- 
dence. Graduate Teaching Assistants in- 
clude Charles S. Aiken (Senatobia, Miss. ), 
Leonard J. Evenden (Hamilton, Ontario), 
Hway-hwa Chang (Taipeh, Taiwan), Rob- 
ert §S. Millians (Newnan, Ga.), Russell 
Hassemer (Reno, Nev.), Thomas P. Grimes 
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(Yellow Springs, Ohio), William Impera- 
tore (Ellwood City, Pa.), Gerald Wolfe 
(Waukesha, Wis.), and Robert Leisendahl 
(Atlanta, Ga.). 

James A. Shear spent half of the Spring 
and all of the Summer Quarters, 1961, work- 
ing at the Georgia Forestry Commission’s 
Environmental and Fire Protection Labora- 
tories in Macon. He will continue his re- 
search in fire climatology and moisture 
variability full-time during the 1961 Fall 
Quarter. A new Askania_ theodolite, in- 
stalled in the rooftop microclimate labora- 
tory, will facilitate studies of smoke plume 
profiles. In April, Dr. Shear was informed 
that Mount Shear, Lat. 78°21’ S., Long. 
86°13’ W., in the Ellsworth Highland in 
Antarctica, had been named after him in 
recognition of his work as chief of the 
Cape Hallett station, Antarctica, during the 
International Geophysical Year. Dr. Shear 
is serving as the first Editor of the new 
periodical, Southeastern Geographer, of the 
Southeastern Division, AAG. During 1961, 
Merle Prunty continued to serve on several 
AAG and NSF committees. He received a 
Michael Foundation award in June to sup- 
port studies of plantation landholdings in 
southwestern Georgia. Ray M. Northam 
launched a study of urban change phenom- 
ena during 1960-61 which is supported 
by the University’s Faculty Research Pro- 
gram; this study will continue for several 
years. James F. Woodruff continued his 
investigation of the distributional charac- 
teristics of the Negro slave population in 
the South in 1850 via support provided by 
the University’s Faculty Research Program. 
Dr. Woodruff presented a preliminary re- 
port on this project at the East Lansing 
AAG meeting. He also initiated a project 
in his area of major interest, geomorphol- 
ogy, via large scale examination of the mor- 
phometric-morphographic traits of certain 
Piedmont sample areas. 


MINNESOTA, UNIVERSITY OF 

Professor John Borchert is directing the 
Urban Research Program of the Upper 
Midwest Economic Study—a_ University- 
based, Ford Foundation and _ business-spon- 
sored regional study of the Ninth Federal 
Reserve District. The District includes Up- 
per Michigan, northern and western Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, the Dakotas, and Mon- 
tana. The study will include a description, 
analysis of change, and projection of the 
regional economy, assuming several alter- 
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native action programs or plans. The Ur- 
ban Research project is an effort to relate 
problems and policies of community plan- 
ning to regional economic development. 
The project will include detailed geograph- 
ical studies of urban growth and change 
in the entire region. The study is sched- 
uled for completion in 1963. 

Assistant Professor Ronald Helin, Ph.D. 
from the University of California at Los 
Angeles, has joined the permanent staff of 
the Department. He will specialize in poli- 
tical geography, with a regional emphasis 
on the Soviet Union and adjacent areas of 
Europe. Dr. Helin is a former NAS-NRC 
Foreign Field Fellow and former Ford Fel- 
low of the Russian Institute at Columbia 
University. 

In September, Professor Eugene Cotton 
Mather became Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Geography. 


Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 


Don R. Hoy has resigned as Assistant 
Professor to accept a similar position at the 
University of Georgia. During the past 
Summer, he and Francis Seawall taught in 
the Victoria branch of the University of 
British Columbia. Richard G. Silvernail 
has been appointed as Assistant Professor 
to replace Mr. Hoy, effective October 1, 
i961. 

Robert S. Platt served as Mershon Vis- 
iting Professor during the Spring Quarter 
and taught the history of geography and 
a seminar on tropical development as il- 
lustrated by Africa and Latin America. 

Fritz Loewe, recently retired from the 
Chairmanship of the Department of Me- 
teorology in the University of Melbourne, 
joined the faculty as a Visiting Professor 
with a joint appointment in the Institute 
of Polar Studies and the Department of 
Geography. 

S. Earl Brown was advanced to the rank 
of Associate Professor, effective October 
1, 1961. He spent the Summer in Europe 
as a leader of a tour sponsored by Wayne 
State University. 

A research report on Ohio Manufacturing, 
1939-1958, by Alfred J. Wright and Henry 
L. Hunker, has been accepted for publica- 
tion by the Pureau of Business Research. 
Mr. Hunker nas underway a study of the 
interchanges of thruways and the localiza- 
tion of manufacturing. Both projects have 
received support from the Development 
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Fund of the University. S$. Earl Brown’s 
study of the aluminum industry of the Ohio 
Valley also has been supported by the De- 
velopment Fund. 

Jack R. Villmow has received a grant of 
$3,400 from the Mershon Committee on 
Education in National Security in support 
of a project on geographic regionalism in 
the Soviet Union; Fred A. Carlson and 
Francis Seawall are cooperating in a study 
of coal traffic on the Ohio River system; 
John R. Randall’s book-length study of the 
political geography of Israel is nearing 
completion; and Guy-Harold Smith is work- 
ing on a population map of Ohio, based on 
1960 census data by minor civil divisions. 

The Departments of Geography at Ohio 
State University and Miami University have 
entered an agreement on a joint program 
leading to the Ph.D. degree. 

The remodeling of Hagerty Hall has im- 
proved materially the physical facilities of 
the Department. One new classroom has 
been made available for the more or less 
exclusive use of the Department. Seating 
space has been increased approximately 30 
per cent. Additional office space, and the 
division of two large offices, give nine 
members of the regular staff private offices. 
A fine new seminar room, formerly the 
Griffith Memorial Library (insurance), has 
become available to the Department. 

About two-thirds of the introductory 
geography course will be handled on a 
lecture-laboratory basis, and, as a conse- 
quence, three additional graduate assistants 
have been added to the junior staff. 

During the past year, the Department 
staffed two elementary classes in Lima, the 
newest of the four off-campus branches of 
the University. 

Out of a total of 26 graduate students 
enrolled during 1960-61, seven were inter- 
national students: three from India, one 
from Lybia, one from Uganda, B.E.A., one 
from Canada, and one from Poland. The 
largest enrollment during the year was 
1,535, in the Winter Quarter. 

Syracuse UNIVERSITY 

The Department of Geography at Syra- 
cuse opened the Fall term with 30 grad- 
uate students, 16 of whom are doctoral can- 
didates. They represent 14 undergraduate 
universities and include _ representatives 


from six overseas countries. It is expected 
that the Department will move into its new 
building in November. 
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Syracuse University regrets to announce 
the death of Professor Teiichi Yamazaki of 
the Department of Geography at Kobe 
University, Japan. Professor Yamazaki ar- 
rived at Syracuse in March as a Visiting 
Scholar and expected to remain this Winter. 
He died unexpectedly on August 1 and the 
Department extends its sincere condolences 
to his family and friends at Kobe Uni- 
versity. 


Professor George B. Cressey has been 
named as a National Phi Beta Kappa Visit- 
ing Scholar and will speak at 16 colleges 
and universities during the academic year. 
His new volume, entitled Soviet Potentials, 
A Geographic Appraisal, will be published 
by the Syracuse University Press in Jan- 
uary. 


At Commencement in June, Professor 
Preston E. James was named the Frank 
M. Smalley Alumni Professor of Geography 
in honor of his long and distinguished 
service to the University. He has devoted 
most of this summer to the preparation of 
a new volume on cultural geography. Pro- 
fessor James was one of the five American 
geographers who traveled through the So- 
viet Union in August and September as 
guests of the Academy of Science. Earlier in 
the year, Professor Julian Saushkin of Mos- 
cow University was the guest of the De- 
partment here, where he met with students 
in the Soviet Seminar and also delivered a 
public lecture. 


Twenty-one geographers took part in the 
annual field camp during the past summer, 
held again at Potsdam in the St. Lawrence 
Valley. Field work was under the direction 
of Professors David de Laubenfels and 
Peter Gould. 


Dr. Peter R. Gould’s new volume, entitled 
Africa, A Continent of Change, has just 
been published by Wadsworth and con- 
sists of readings in political, economic, and 
social change in Africa south of the Sahara. 


Dr. Donald W. Meinig’s study of colon- 


OTHER 


OUTLET FOR GEOGRAPHIC ARTICLES 
The Military Review, published by the 
U.S. Army Command and General Staff 
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ization, entitled On the Margins of the 
Good Earth, The South Australian Wheat 
Frontier, 1869-1884, will be published this 
Fall by Rand McNally and Company for 
the AAG Monograph Series. He is pres- 
ently completing the manuscript of a larg- 
er study of colonization in the Pacific North- 
west Interior. 


WATERLOO UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


In the Spring of 1961, Waterloo Univer- 
sity College (formerly an affiliated College 
of the University of Western Ontario; now 
the Arts College of the newly chartered 
Waterloo Lutheran University) graduated 
its first students in honors geography. Al- 
thougn geography courses have been given 
at Waterloo for a number of years, the De- 
partment of Geography was not established 
until 1959, when Ralph R. Krueger came 
from Wayne State University to become 
Chairman. In the Fall of 1961, there will 
be four geographers in the Department with 
varying research and teaching interests: 


Ralph R. Krueger— urban, land use, and: 


planning; Aubrey Diem — Europe and car- 
tography; E. Roy Officer — economic and 
population; ard David K. Erb — geomor- 
phology, air photo interpretation, and re- 
source conservation. 

Besides a four year B.A. program in hon- 
ors geography, the Department offers one 
course in geology, and is initiating this year 
a program in honors geography and _ plan- 
ning. The latter is a liberal arts program 
concentrating on those subjects which are 
basic requirements for a career in urban, 
regional, and resource planning. Geog- 
raphy forms the core of the program, with 
English, a foreign language, geology, eco- 
nomics, statistics, and planning as other re- 
quired subjects. Options may be chosen 
from history, philosophy, sociology, and 
politics. Only three courses will be given 
in planning, per se. It is expected that 
development of the technical aspects of 
planning will be provided by experience or 
graduate training in planning. 


ITEMS 


College, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, extends 
a cordial invitation to geographers to sub- 
mit manuscripts for publication. 
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The Military Review is a professional 
journal dedicated to promotion of the mili- 
tary art and the professional development of 
military leaders. Although designed primar- 
ily for the military reader, it is read by many 
others who maintain an active interest in 
military affairs. 

Submission of articles on timely topics 
related to the military profession is wel- 
comed. Every manuscript received is giv- 
en thorough consideration. Literary prom- 
inence of the author is not a prerequisite 
to acceptance. Every article is judged on 
its individual merits, conditioned by the 
objectives of the publication, world events, 
and other editorial considerations. 

Copies of the Military Review will be 
furnished free upon request to the Editor- 
in-Chief, Colonel Kenneth E. Lay. 


ExuHiBIT ON AMERICAN EXPLORATION 


The Technical Records Division of the 
National Archives and Records Service 
prepared, on invitation from the Executive 
Committee of the Tenth Pacific Science 
Congress, an exhibit of photoreproductions 
of records in the National Archives de- 
scribing American participation in the geo- 
graphical exploration of the Pacific Basin, 
1783-1899. The exhibit was displayed at 
the Congress meeting at the University of 
Hawaii, August 21-September 6, 1961. 

The exhibit consisted of 65 panels. A 
random selection of items covered includes: 
Capt. Joseph Ingraham’s discoveries in the 
North Pacific Ocean, 1790-92; American 
whalers in the Pacific, 1819; landscape 
sketches of islands visited, 1854-58; nau- 
tical information carried by a ship in the 
Pacific Ocean, 1827; report of Jeremiah N. 
Reynolds, proponent of a scientific expedi- 
tion to the South Seas, 1828; Wilkes’ dis- 
covery and survey of part of the Antarctic 
Continent, 1840; the face of the United 
States west coast, 1869; railroad surveys 
in western United States, 1853-57; and 
Alaska, 1867. 

The exhibit was prepared by Herman R. 
Friis, Chief Archivist of the Technical Rec- 
ords Division of the National Archives, as- 
sisted by Jean §S. Lansche and Bonnie 
Showalter. 


SpeciAL IssuE ON POLAND 


A special issue, Supplement to Volume 
XXXII of Przeglad Geograficzny (Polish 
Geographical Review) was published for 
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the Nineteenth International Geographical 
Congress, held in Stockholm in August of 
1960. The publication contains 25 articles, 
17 of which are written in English and 8 
in French. 

Many of the papers deal with various 
aspects of the geography of Poland and in- 
clude a report on Polish research on be- 
half of the nation’s economy, types of Po- 
lish landscapes, geomorphological classifica- 
tion of the Polish coast, hydrographic prob- 
lems of the Polish Baltic coast, problems 
of regional structure in Poland, economic 
regional structure in Poland, Polish indus- 
try, settlement problems in western and 
northern Poland, and others. In combina- 
tion, the articles form one of the most com- 
prehensive analyses of the current geog- 
raphy of Poland, and of the state of geo- 
graphical research in the country, that is 
available in western European languages. 

Copies of the publication may be ob- 
tained from Dr. A. Kuklinski, Managing 
Editor, Przeglad Geograficzny, Krakowskie 
Przedmiescie 30, Warszawa 64, Poland. 


RESEARCH SEMINAR ON CHINESE GEOGRAPHY 


Plans are under consideration for a six 
weeks Summer Program on Chinese Geog- 
raphy in July-August, 1962, with the pos- 
sibility of support from the National Sci- 
ence Foundation under their Advanced 
Science Seminar Program. The seminar will 
be designed for faculty and advanced grad- 
uate students in geography with interests 
in East Asia. Under special circumstances, 
the program may be open to scholars in 
related fields or areas. Stipends will be 
available for selected participants. 

Details will not be ready until Decem- 
ber, but it is expected that a number of 
the leading geographers in the China field 
will participate. For the moment, enquiries 
may be directed to Professor George B. 
Cressey, Department of Geography, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse 10, New York. 


Paciric IsLAND TERRACES 


Supplemental Volume 3 of the Zeit- 
schrift fur Geomorphologie, 1961, consists 
of the papers presented at a symposium, 
entitled Pacific Island Terraces: Eustatic?, 
which was held at the Tenth Pacific Sci- 
ence Congress of the Pacific Science Asso- 
ciation in Honolulu, Hawaii during the 
Summer of 1961. The symposium was or- 
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ganized by Professor Richard J. Russell, 
Louisiana State University, and was jointly 
sponsored by the Sections of Geography 
and of Geophysical Sciences. 

Eleven papers are contained in the 106- 
page volume. Areas dealt with include 
coastal sections of Australia, the Aleutian 
Islands, Mauritius Island, India, King Is- 
land, and Japan. Topics considered in- 
cluded such diverse subjects as_ eustatic 
shorelines, submerged marine terraces and 
their sediments, sea level rise during the 
past 20,000 years, the emerged shoreline, 
and recent terraces of tropical limestone 
shores. Questions raised by the papers are, 
of course, of universal, rather than Pacific 
Basin interest; the volume is a milestone 
in the study of coastal and lower river val- 
ley terraces. 

All of the articles are printed in English. 
Copies of the publication are available from 
Gebruder Borntraeger, Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung, Berlin-Nikolassee. 


FELLOWSHIP FOR WoMAN GEOGRAPHER 


For the academic year 1962-1963 the So- 
ciety of Woman Geographers is offering an 
Adelene Moffat Fellowship of $3000 for 
graduate work in geography at Columbia 
University. This fellowship is open to wo- 
mer only. At Columbia University there 
is opportunity to specialize in economic 
geography, the geography of economic de- 
velopment, and historical geography. In 
the field of regional studies there are for- 
mal area programs for Africa, Eastern Asia, 
Europe, Latin America, the Middle East, 
and the USSR. Application blanks may be 
obtained by writing to the Office of Uni- 
versity Admissions and Financial Aid, 322 
University Hall, Columbia University, New 
York 27, New York. Applications must be 
received on or before February 1, 1962. 


INEXPENSIVE Livinc ACCOMMODATIONS 
Quid Pro Quo, University Vacations Ex- 
change, is a new service designed to fill 
the needs of faculty members who plan to 
visit new areas and wish to obtain inex- 
pensive and comfortable living quarters. 
This is accomplished through the exchange 
of accommodations between faculty mem- 
bers going to one another’s areas. Exchanges 
are arranged between university personnel 
living in different parts of the United States, 
as well as between those residing in this 
country and Canada or western Europe. 
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For geographers engaged in field work, 
whether for the summer or for the whole 
year, the service can eliminate virtually all 
charges for accommodations, bringing the 
cost of field work essentially down to trav- 
elling expenses and the incidentals in- 
volved in the research projects. Married 
graduate students in good standing are eli- 
gible to use the service. 

Most parts of the United States and 
Canada and all countries of western Europe, 
except Spain, Portugal, and Greece, are 
comprehended in the service. 


The fees for exchanges, payable by both 
parties to the exchange, are nominal. Those 
interested may write to Quid Pro Quo, 865 
West End Avenue, New York 25, N.Y. for 
full details. 


SECOND SUMMER INSTITUTE 
IN QUANTITATIVE METHODS 


Tentative plans are being made for a 
second Summer Institute in Quantitative 
Methods to be offered by Northwestern 
University in collaboration with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago from June 26 to August 
4, 1962. The Institute would again be de- 
signed for college teachers of geography 
whose training did not include formal ex- 
perience in the application of quantitative 
methods to geographic problems. Its spe- 
cific motive would be to narrow the gap 
between geographic teaching and research 
by enabling more geographers to evaluate 
recent quantitative research and to incor- 
porate useful findings into their own teach- 
ing and future research. If monetary sup- 
port is forthcoming, announcements will be 
sent to geography departments some time 
in December. For additional information, 
write Professor Edward J. Taaffe, Depart- 
ment of Geography, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois. 


NSF ReEsEARCH PROPOSALS 


The Division of Social Sciences of the 
National Science Foundation announces 
that the next closing date for receipt of 
basic research proposals in the social sci- 
ences is February 1, 1962. Inquiries should 
be addressed to the Division of Social 
Sciences, National Science Foundation, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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COMMUNICATIONS FROM READERS 


More ON LirERARY GEOGRAPHY 


Dear Editor: 

To see in print a plea for a more literary 
geography is a refreshing experience. A 
stimulant like Dr. Floyd’s article (The Pro- 
fessional Geographer, Vol. XIII, No. 4, 
July, 1961) is fine, but reading it will not 
alone make a good writer out of a geog- 
rapher. What is the next step? For pur- 
poses of simplicity, let us assume that the 
geographer is well trained in his profes- 
sion, that he has marshalled all pertinent 
facts and analyzed them soundly, and that 
the results merit transmission to a wider 
audience. At this point, his main purpose 
is to transmit his ideas effectively to a 
selected audience — other geographers, city 
or regional planners, policy makers, mili- 
tary planners, or even the geographically 
uninitiated. For this purpose, he should 
strive first for absolute clarity and a sim- 
plicity of language that permits no misin- 
terpretations. It is a tall order and, if our 
author achieves it completely, the battle 
is half won. However, the paper may not 
yet read smoothly or be directed toward 
the specific consumer. 

Not until this point should the author 
worry about style. At the earlier stages, 
content and organization should be his 
prime concern; and they are likely to suffer 
if attention is divided. Were there time 
enough, the author would do well to set 
the paper aside for a week or two and 
come back to it with a fresh mental atti- 
tude. Failing this, even a good night’s 
sleep will help. For the inexperienced 
writer, the converting of his manuscript 
into literature is just plain hard work of a 
type for which he is likely to be ill pre- 
pared unless he has a natural flare for 
language. He would do well to press into 
service his colleagues, friends, and, in fact, 
anyone who can be induced to read the 
manuscript. He will be amply rewarded, 


and he will be amazed at the sources of 
some of the most astute and constructive 
Furthermore, he should never 


criticisms. 


forget the editor, who is generally regarded 
as an ogre but is really the author’s best 
friend. The author should go over the 
editor’s changes carefully and try to figure 
out why each was made. Usually, he can 
discover the reason without guidance; if 
not, any editor worth his or her salt will 
gladly explain his reasons or, if he has 
misinterpreted the original meaning, figure 
out with the help of the author some more 
satisfactory phrasing. Editors, too, some- 
times make mistakes. To sum it up, edi- 
tors are the final guinea pigs upon whom 
the manuscripts are tested before they are 
released to the public in general. 

As an author becomes mere experienced, 
he will need less outside criticism; he will 
write more easily and better; he will de- 
velop an ability to look at his own work 
objectively rather than as a cherished brain 
child. By the time a geographer has writ- 
ten enough to have mastered these skills, 
his colleagues will agree that he has de- 
veloped a truly literary skill that is defi- 
nitely his own. 

Can all of this be accomplished in one 
professional life time? Some find the task 
almost overpowering. The process, how- 
ever, could be speeded up if it were started 
early enough. For the undergraduate, the 
old-fashioned term paper is a good tool for 
removing pen-shyness. Fear of writing can 
best be overcome by more and more writ- 
ing. The preparing of weekly one-page 
papers on topics under study is an excel- 
lent way to acquire habits of concise writ- 
ing. By the time a geographer has entered 
graduate school, another tactic might be 
introduced. Would it not be possible for 
the English and Geography Departments 
to cooperate by offering a geographical- 
writing seminar in which each student 
would work on his own selected subject 
under the dual guidance of an English De- 
partment and a Geography Department 
sponsor? General discussions of the spe- 
cific problems of individual students would 
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be of help to all. Moreover, each student 
would realize that he was not alone in 
facing the problems of becoming a _top- 


PLEA FOR 


Dear Editor: 

This past September, Chicago opened 
the doors of its second Teachers College. 
Chicago Teachers College — North is be- 
sieged by the usual problems typical of a 
young institution. Our Department of Ge- 
ology and Geography has been guaranteed 
space, laboratory, and funds, but, as is 
usual, the latter do not cover the imme- 
diate needs. 

Would it be possible to bring our exis- 
tence to the attention of the profession in 
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rating geographical writer. 
Lois Olson 
Washington, D.C. 


ASSISTANCE 


The Professional Geographer, and _ present 
our plea to colleagues who might be in a 
position to divert in our direction surplus 
geological and geographical materials? Our 
temporary office is located at Room 211-212, 
4626 North Knox Avenue, Chicago 30, 
Illinois. 

The generosity of our colleagues, and 
your personal cooperation in this matter, 
are deeply appreciated. 

Roger H. Charlier 
Chicago Teachers College — North 


Tue Campus FRINGE 


Dear Editor: 


As college and university enrollments rise, 
the need for additional campus space in- 
creases. Expansion must occur either hori- 
zontally or vertically, or both. Most institu- 
tions are not so well endowed with land 
that they can expand horizontally into va- 
cant property. Even the fortunate few usu- 
ally find that their unused land lies in the 
wrong direction from the heart of the cam- 
pus, and that new buildings on such land 
are a long way from the library and other 
central facilities. On the other hand, ex- 
pansion into developed land which is prox- 
imal to the center of academic life would 
usually necessitate large expenditures by a 
university. 

But campuses must expand; hence, the 
problem of the campus fringe —that area 
which surrounds a college or university. 
Many questions of truly geographic na- 
ture are pertinent to the campus fringe. 
What are the criteria by which it can 
be delimited? What are its distinguish- 
ing characteristics? Are there types of cam- 
pus fringes: a UCLA type, a Chicago type, 
a St. Cloud State type, an Iowa type? Are 
there any significant areal associations which 
pertain to campus fringes? 


What are the problems of campus fringes? 
How have these problems been faced by dif- 
ferent schools? Are there any principles 
which research geographers might discover 
which would be useful to campus authorities 
facing decisions regarding expansion prob- 
lems? 


The purpose of this short letter is to see 
if there are enough urban geographers in- 
terested in this topic to present a series of 
papers at some future annual meeting of 
the Association on the general theme of The 
Campus Fringe. If there could be four pa- 
pers analyzing the fringes of four different 
types of campuses, we surely would have 
grist for a profitable discussion period. The 
least we could expect is an interesting ses- 
sion at the meetings; and we might discover 
that the campus fringe is truly a significant 
type of geographic area. 

Will any urban geographers interested in 
this proposal please contact the writer. If 
enough interest is shown, we might have a 
preliminary session of three or four papers 
at the Miami (or Denver) meetings. 


John W. Alexander 
University of Wisconsin 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Store Location Research for the Food 
Industry. Saut B. CoHEN, ed. Nation- 
al-American Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation. New York. 1961. 134 pp. 
illust. $30.00 per single copy; $25.00 
each for three or more copies. To uni- 
versities and libraries: single copies, 
$3.00 each; four copies for $10.00. 


This volume presents the results of a 
seminar in store location research or, more 
broadly, marketing geography. A little 
more than half of the space is devoted to 
eight papers that were presented at the 
seminar. 


In the first paper, Saul B. Cohen and 
William Applebaum argue for a Store De- 
velopment Plan, comparable to the Urban 
Master Plan. Such a plan should begin 
with an analysis of a company’s current 
stores and operating environment, then 
project a program for the stores and operat- 
ing environment, and finally change the 
projection for the company’s stores to ac- 
cord with the projected operational envir- 
onment. 


The seven other papers are by individual 
authors. Three are by Cohen. In one he 
deals with the problems of store overbuild- 
ing, discussing several methods of measur- 
ing saturation and several levels of satura- 
ton. In a second paper he considers the 
tole of the market area inventory in store 
location research, and in a third the evalu- 
ation of planned shopping centers, offering 
a tentative classification of shopping centers. 

Four other authors have contributed to 
the series. Bernard J. Kane, Jr., in a paper 
on inventorying state and local source ma- 
terial, points out that a substantial part 
of store location research is information 
gathering; and George K. Lewis focuses 
on the obtaining of population data for 
trading area analysis. William J. Sullivan 
contrasts field methods used 10 years ago 
in judging the store location possibilities 
of a town with those in use today. Another 
author, Bart J. Epstein, discusses measure- 
ment of a trading area, including such 


items as interviewing, tabulation and manip- 
ulation of data, interpretation of data, and 
estimation of potential per capita sales. 

The remaining pages of the volume are 
devoted chiefly to a seminar discussion and 
to a seminar field problem. 


RayMonp E, Murpuy 
Clark University 


Oceanography. Mary Sears, ed. Pub- 
lication No. 67, American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1961. xi and 654 pp. 
illust. $14.75; AAAS members, $12.50. 


This volume contains the invited lectures 
presented at the International Oceano- 
graphic Congress held in New York, August 
31 to September 12, 1959. Selected broad 
problems of marine investigations are treat- 
ed, with emphasis upon interrelationships 
between scientific disciplines. The reader 
should not expect a summary of all exist- 
ing knowledge about the oceans, but many 
succinct summaries of the present status 
of knowledge in specific areas of research 
appear in the 30 papers of the volume. 
The impressive list of references includes 
847 citations; of these, 414 were published 
since 1955. The tabulation of papers by 
nationality of authors is: United States 9, 
England 5, Scotland 3, Sweden 3, USSR 2, 
Denmark 2, Germany 2, Canada 1, Nor- 
way 1, Belgium 1, and Holland 1. An 
author index and a subject index are pro- 
vided to help the reader. 

The papers are arranged in five groups: 
History of the Oceans; Populations of the 
Sea; The Deep Sea; Boundaries of the 
Sea; and Cycles of Organic and Inorganic 
Substances in the Ocean. In each broad 
category, past achievements are evaluated 
in the light of new approaches to common 
problems. Thus the book is a valuable 
reference for those whose interests may lie 
in many areas of activity in the marine 
sciences. 
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In the paper, Paleobiogeography of the 
Marine Realm, the scientist is urged to 
“consider whether observed distributions 
can be satisfactorily explained in the pres- 
ent framework of the earth, then explore 
other possibilities.” In another paper, Bio- 
geographical Problems, attention is focused 
on the dynamics of distributions, rather 
than the static distributions so frequently 
shown on charts, and on problems in the 
design of field surveys of distributions and 
abundances. 

The weaknesses of the book are those 
one would expect in a compilation of 30 
lectures by as many authorities. Neverthe- 
less, the reader who is interested in the 
problems confronting the oceanographer, 
and in interrelationships between the basic 
sciences that are common to other areas of 
investigation, will find this a valuable ref- 
erence. 

New A. BENFER 
McGraw-Hill Encyclopedia of 
Science and Technology 


Southwest Trails to New Horizons. 
Victor H. SCHOFFELMAYER. The Nay- 
lor Co. San Antonio, Texas. 1960. 
xviii and 249 pp. illust. $4.95. 


Southwest Trails is not a geography book 
per se; it is the story of the author’s par- 
ticipation in the agricultural development 
of a segment of the Southwest, with special 
emphasis on that of Texas. The book deals 
with a variety of topics, each chapter being 
more or less a separate unit; nevertheless, 
the unifying thread of agricultural develop- 
ment is consistently present. 

The author is a newspaper man, now 
Science Editor Emeritus of the Dallas 
Morning News. His career was character- 
ized by a continuing crusade to improve 
the lot of the Southwestern farmer — to 
break his slavery to cotton by encouraging 
him to produce more and better cotton on 
fewer acres, in order to permit him to 
raise other crops including those needed to 
feed himself and his family. The author 
pays special tribute to the grain sorghums, 
which he states blazed the way to stable 
agriculture by providing a food and feed 
crop to a land where the problem of light 
and unreliable rainfall must ever be taken 
into account. 
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Space does not permit a complete listing 
of the many topics treated in this interest. 
ing volume. A random selection from the 
table of contents illustrates their nature: 
dry-land farming, demonstration trains, wa- 
ter for the Texas plains, the pink bollwom 
outbreak, pioneer Texas radio programs, 
the chemurgic movement, America’s ‘first 
pine newsprint mill, the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley, and the vanishing art of southem 
cooking. 

Southwest Trails will definitely be of in- 
terest to geographers, particularly those 
concerned with historical, cultural,  eco- 
nomic, and agricultural geography. The 
book is written in narrative style, is easy 
to read, and contains much that is geo- 
graphic in that environmental conditions 
which entered into the evolution of South- 
western agriculture are consistently taken 
into account. 

P.R.G. 


Three Studies in Minerals Economics. 
Orris C. HERFINDAHL. Resources for 
the Future, Inc. Washington, D.C. 
1961. iv and 63 pp. $1.00. 


This pamphlet is a collection of three 
papers presented by the author as_ part 
of the program at the 1960 Western Re- 
sources Conference. The first paper, What 
Is Conservation?, focuses attention on the 
conflict in definitions of conservation. The 
various definitions that have found popular 
usage since the beginning of the conser- 
vation movement are examined individually 
and found inadequate. As an illustration, it 
is shown how the concepts both of resource 
development and of nature preservation 
are encompassed by common definitions. 
Yet, in the actual practice of conservation 
of natural resources, the two concepts may 
be totally incompatible. It is concluded 
that conservation cannot be dealt with on 
the basis of slogans, but that a conservative 
act may or may not be desirable, depend- 
ing on the associated benefits and_ costs 
and perhaps on the redistribution of real 
incomes involved. 

In the second paper, The Long Run 
Cost of Minerals. prices are used as an indi- 
cation of the long run change in the total 
cost of minerals. After a defense of the 


choice of price as a measure of cost, the 
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theory is advanced that the price of metal 
in the ground must rise at the market price 
of discount. Simple, hypothetical examples 
are utilized to explain the behavior of 
prices according to this theory. Twelve 
mineral price series are then examined to 
relate long run cost changes to the under- 
lying natural resource conditions, i.e., dif- 
ferent rates of technological progress or 
changes in quality of the reserves. For the 
future, it is concluded that there is an 
enormous amount of substitutability in our 
system, and that the problem of some ma- 
terials becoming too expensive to mine and 
process can be solved by going to more 
plentiful materials at ~mewhat higher 
cost. 

The case of lead and zinc is used as a 
means for examining the topic, U.S. Trade 
Policy for Minerals, in the final paper. Pro- 
duction and price records of lead and zinc 
are reviewed from World War I to the 
present time. This is followed by a resume 
of proposals that have been presented since 
1948 to relieve distress in the lead and zinc 
industries. After a discussion of the sev- 
eral different and, in part, conflicting ob- 
jectives that import policy is supposed to 
serve, it is recommended that, instead of 
increasing protection, more attention should 
be devoted to adjusting to changing cost 
conditions by developing new economic 
activities to replace those in decline, and 
by facilitating movement of labor from 
those localities unable to find new eco- 
nomic activities to replace those that have 
died 

Joun J. ScHANTz, Jr. 
The Pennsylvania State University 


Tropical Africa. GEorce H.T. KimBLe. 
Vol. 1, Land and Livelihood, 603 pp., 
illust.; Vol. 2, Society and Polity, 506 


pp., illust. Twentieth Century Fund. 
New York. 1960. $15.00 for both 
volumes. 


Of the spate of books and publications 
which has been written on Africa in recent 
years, Kimble’s work seems likely to stand 
out for readability, breadth of coverage, 
and scholarly thoroughness. 

Volume One will probably be the more 
interesting to serious students of Africa. 
It opens with a chapter on Economic Life 
at the Turn of the Century, which is fol- 
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lowed by materials summarizing the phys- 
ical frame of Africa —its relief, climate, 
vegetation, and soils. A chapter on demog- 
raphy is succeeded by two concerned with 
European and African agriculture and set- 
tlement. The continent’s resources of for- 
est, water, and minerals are next discussed. 
There is a chapter on industrial progress, 
followed by a longer one on transportation 
routes which is a subject of vital import- 
ance to African economic growth in peace 
and its military utilization in war. Dis- 
cussions of markets and marketing, and the 
labor force, conclude the volume. 

Volume Two will be the more interesting 
to the general reader. It opens with a sec- 
tion on the Old Order, which deals with 
the extended family, the clan, the village, 
and the tribe as well as education, religion, 
the arts, and health. The Rise of the Vol- 
untary Organization describes, among other 
items, the emerging trade unions of Africa. 
Colonial policies are discussed by metro- 
politan areas. Chapters on Nationalism and 
Politics, and on The Machinery of Govern- 
ment, paint a detailed picture of emerging 
nationalism. The analysis of The New 
Elite will cause even the most ardent well- 
wisher of Africa pause for thought, if not 
actual pessimism. Two interesting chap- 
ters conclude the volume, one on the dif- 
ficulty of acquiring capital for investment, 
and the other on the emergence of not only 
nationalism but a state of mind which can 
be called negritude. Negritude may be 
roughly defined as a native tendency to 
question the soundness of the white man’s 
sense of value as well as to reject the valid- 
ity of the white man’s rule. 

As can be seen from this brief outline, 
the study is semi-encyclopedic in charac- 
ter and greatly exceeds the limits conven- 
tionally set for a work in geography. It is 
to Kimble’s credit that he has been able to 
serve up so rich a fare in so palatable a 
manner. 

In the reviewer's estimation, the most 
serious deficiency of the work is its omis- 
sion of a chapter on history and archaeol- 
ogy. To have described such early iron 
centers as Meroe and the spread of iron 
smelting across the continent, and to have 
described the great stone ruins and the 
iron artifacts of Zimbabwe culture, would 
have vrovided a far fairer base for judging 
the African than does the material in Chap- 
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ter One. The inclusion of such material 
would have balanced, if indeed it did not 
lead the author to eliminate, such state- 
ments as those which place the African 
in the Stone Age at the coming of the 
white colonist. 

Another shortcoming of the work is its 
paternalism, which is coupled with a mor- 
alistic and religious bias. For example, 
considering the great variety of sex mores 
in Christendom, it ill behooves a West- 
erner to describe the sex mores of African 
college students in terms of sin and cor- 
ruption. Again, we are told that the ethical 
standards of the African, as related to theft 
and pilfering, need lifting. In view of the 
current low wage of the African, might 
it not be more expedient to seek to raise 
his income at the same time one seeks to 
raise his morals? It is unfortunate that this 
otherwise scholarly work is marred here 
and there by the viewpoints of the less 
desirable aspects of colonialism, of the un- 
derstandably frustrated white settler, and 
of the missionary, who too often seems more 
intent upon eradicating nakedness and tri- 
bal custom than upon spreading the basic 
tenets of Christianity. 

Despite its relatively few shortcomings, 
Kimble’s work is outstanding. For the 
Africa-bound Peace Corps student, for the 
Point Four Technician, for the government 
official recently come to the problems of 
Africa, for the interested businessman, and 
even for the tourist, Tropical Africa is to 
be highly reccmmended. A specialist has 
written for nonspecialists in an interesting 
and readily comprehended fashion. 

H. THompson Straw 
Hillsboro, Virginia 


The Lands and Peoples of East Africa. 
G.M. HickMan AND W.H.G. Dicxtns. 
Longmans, Green and Co., Inc. New 
York. 1960. xv and 232 pp. illust. 
$2.65. 


This textbook is designed to provide an 
introduction to the geography of East Af- 
rica, and, as stated by the authors, “tries 
to show that some understanding of the 
geography of an area is an essential foun- 
dation to the planning of its future devel- 
opment.” 

The book consists of three main parts, 
four appendices, a glossary, and an index. 
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Part I introduces some of the physical and 
human problems that must be considered 
in the development of East Africa, includ- 
ing those stemming from rainfall, soils, 
temperatures, pests and diseases, relief and 
communications, and diversity of peoples, 
Part II treats peoples and places — the dif- 
ferent environments and how people react 
to them, as well as the many changes that 
are occurring. Topics in this section in- 
clude the coastal regions, the plateaus, and 
the highlands. Part III summarizes the 
economic progress achieved to date in the 
four territories that make up the author’s 
East Africa — Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, 
and Zanzibar. Individual chapters in Part 
III analyze the ways in which the land is 
used, production for export, development 
of industry, and distribution of population. 
The book is well illustrated with maps, 
sketches, graphs, tables, and some excel- 
lent photographs. End papers consist of 
two colored maps: the regions of Uganda 
and Kenya, and the regions of Tanganyika. 
Students of Africa will find much of 
value in this book. It is a timely volume 
for all who have an interest in world affairs 
whether they be geographers or not, par- 
ticularly because East Africa is one of the 
areas of present vital concern to the world 

at large. 
P.R.G. 


Temperature and Wind Frequency Ta- 
bles for Eurasia. Vol. 3, July-Septem- 
ber; Vol. 4, October-December. J.N. 
Rayner, ed. Arctic Meteorology Re- 
search Group. McGill University. Mont- 
real. 1960. 


These two volumes, numbers 21 and 23, 
are parts of the series of publications pre- 
pared for Headquarters, Quartermaster Re- 
search and Engineering Command, U.S. 
Army, Natick, Mass. They are in the se- 
quence referred to in the July, 1961 issue 
of The Professional Geographer. In that 
issue, the writer reviewed the tables for 
North America and Greenland. In_ this 


review of the Eurasian research, attention 
is specifically called to the wealth of infor- 
mation on temperature frequencies (in both 
number and per cent) and on wind speed 
frequencies. A fine feature is the arrange- 
ment of the data: alphabetically by coun- 
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tries and then by station. The ease of us- 
ing the four volumes is thus enhanced. 

Here are raw data which challenge; geog- 
raphers and other earth scientists look for- 
ward to an analysis of the data which is to 
be published shortly. 

Henry J. WARMAN 
Clark University 


The Blizzard of Invinc WERSTEIN. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. New 
York. 1960. xi and 157 pp. illust. 
$4.50. 


In the second week of March, 1888, gales, 
heavy snow, and below zero temperatures 
hit New York City. Over a period of 30 
hours a snowfali of 20.9 inches was record- 
ed, establishing a yardstick against which 
to measure subsequent New York blizzards. 
(In late December, 1947, 25.8 inches fell 
in about one-third of the time.) Traffic 
was halted; communications were disrupt- 
ed; property losses totalled $20,000,000; 
and, in New York alone, 200 deaths were 
attributed to the storm. 

In The Blizzard of ’88, Irving Werstein 
has drawn largely from contemporary news- 
paper accounts to reconstruct the impact 
of the storm on a great city. The anecdotes 
are alternately amusing, bizarre, and ma- 
cabre. An excellent selection of half-tones 
lends to the book a suggestion of docu- 
mentation not evident in the text. The 
author simply relates the story of human 
beings in a blizzard. He makes no pretense 
to meteorological or historical analysis. The 
last sentence of the book sums up the 
theme of much that has gone _ before: 
“There is no place for purism in the world 
of folklore.” 

Howarp J. CritCHFIELD 
Western Washington State College 


Nebraska Place-Names, new edition. 
Lilian L. Fitzpatrick. University of 
Nebraska Press. Lincoln. 1960. xi and 
227 pp. $3.00 (clothbound); $2.00 
(paperbound ). 


Nebraska Place-Names is another of the 
increasing number of publications devoted 
to the origin and history of place names. 
The book integrates two publications for- 
merly not widely available to the public, 
namely (a) Lilian L. Fitzpatrick’s earlier 
pub- 


edition of Nebraska Place-Names, 
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lished non-commercially in 1925 by the 
University of Nebraska, which comprises 
Part One of the present volume, and (b) 
selections from John T. Link’s The Origin 
of the Place Names of Nebraska, which 
originally appeared in 1933 and forms 
Part Two. 

In Part One, place names are grouped 
by counties. Each group is preceded by a 
brief discussion of the county itself, in- 
cluding the origin of its name and selected 
geographic and historic data. 

Part Two is largely historical and deals 
primarily with the State as a whole. Items 
considered in this section include military 
posts; Indian reservations; forest reserves; 
State parks; hydrographic features; and a 
selection of names classified according to 
their type of derivation, such as those 
based on vegetation, relief features, and 
cultural features. 

As stated on the book cover, Nebraska 
Place-Names should be of significance not 
only to Nebraskans but also to all who 


are interested in Western Americana. 


P.R.G. 


Lithofacies Maps: An Atlas of the 
United States and Southern Canada. 
L.L. SLoss, E.C. DappLes, W.C. 
KruMBEIN. John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 
New York. 1960. xviii and 108 pp. 
illust. $5.50. 


This is a remarkable collection of 153 
maps, compiled by members of the De- 
partment of Geology at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and designed to show certain as- 
pects of the lithology of stratigraphic units, 
of Cambrian and later age, throughout the 
United States (save Alaska and Hawaii) 
and much of Canada. Most of the maps 
combine: (a) isarithms of thickness (iso- 
pachs) of the unit represented; and (b) 
patterns, of the Zip-A-Tone type (in two 
colors), that indicate lithologic character- 
istics of the unit. 

Lithology is summarized principally 
through the use of three ratios: (a) the 
sand-shale ratio, i.e., the ratio of total 
thickness of sandstone in the unit to total 
thickness of shale in the unit; (b) the clas- 
tic ratio, i.e., the ratio of total thickness of 
clastic sediments to total thickness of pre- 
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cipitated sediments; and (c) the evaporite 
ratio, i.e., the ratio of total thickness of 
evaporites to total thickness of carbonates. 
The latter ratio is least often applicable. 
A majority of the maps combine the clastic 
and sand-shale ratios in a single scheme of 
symbolism. A few maps show other spe- 
cific attributes, such as evaporite thickness, 
basal lithologies, or color. 

The maps are arranged in age order, and, 
within each geologic period, proceed from 
the general to the specific. Thus, for ex- 
ample, there will be a map of the Cam- 
brian System for the entire country, fol- 
lowed by regional maps, on a somewhat 
larger scale, for various stratigraphic units 
within the Cambrian, e.g., the Lower Cam- 
brian in Southwestern United States and 
the Croixian Series in Eastern United States. 
At the end of the book are 18 pages of 
tables that indicate the formations included 
in each mapped stratigraphic unit; these 
provide a welcome and reasonably up-to- 
date listing, and approximate correlation, 
of the continually revised and renamed ar- 
ray of formations, groups, and series. 

The usefulness of such an atlas to stu- 
dents of stratigraphy and of sedimentation 
is patent. Its value as an aid to the re- 
construction of paleogeographies, especially 
of the environments of sedimentation, 
would seem especially great. To the geo- 
morphologist, the lithologic information is 
for the most part too generalized (that is, 
the stratigraphic units are too inclusive) to 
be of great use, though some pertinent 
data concerning areal facies changes can 
be much better perceived here than in 
other sources. It is distinctly encouraging, 
however, to see any major mapping en- 
deavor that is aimed at presenting litho- 
logic information. The geomorphologist 
may well hope that it is the forerunner of 
more detailed regional lithologic mapping, 
which he so badly needs and so very rarely 
sees. 

The authors freely admit that their maps 
are tentative, locally unreliable, in- 
complete. This is understood and requires 
no apology. They are to be complimented 
for undertaking this pioneering task in 
“geological geography,” and for presenting 
their findings in such ingenious and clear 
form. 

Epwin H. HAMMOND 
University of Wisconsin 
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Data Sources for Plant Location Analy- 
sis. Office of Area Development, Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administra- 
tion, U.S. Department of Commerce. 
Washington, D.C. 1959. 42 pp. Avail- 
able from the U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office; $0.20. 


This booklet lists, and describes briefly, a 
collection of basic source materials pertain- 
ing to the problem of selecting plant sites, 
Designed primarily to assist manufacturers 
who are contemplating a shift in plant lo- 
cation, or the construction of a new plant, 
it also can serve as a valuable research tool 
for the industrially oriented geographer. 

Source materials are classified under the 
following headings: general, fuels and elec- 
tricity, labor, markets, resources, taxes and 
governmental finances, transportation, wa- 
ter, weather and climate, and other fac- 
tors. There are a half-dozen useful appen- 
dixes that list the names and addresses of 
state economic development agencies, water 
agencies, employment security agencies, 
and tax departments, as well as similar in- 
formation for railroad industrial depart- 
ments and field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. 

G.F.D. 


Germany. T.H. Exvxtns. Chatto and 
Windus, Ltd. London. 1960. 272 pp. 
illust. 15s. 


Germany is one of the Chatto and Win- 
dus series of textbooks dealing with the 
geography of individual countries (others 
are on France, Spain, and Italy) which is 
designed for intermediate level courses in 
college geography. The author also ex 
presses, in the Preface, the hope that it 
will be “useful to others who are seeking 
a background knowledge of the land of 
Germany, its evolution, and its problems.” 
The dilemma of how to. delimit Germany 
is handled satisfactorily by including terti- 
tory east of the Oder-Neisse line in the 
historical treatment, but not in the regional 
geographic section. 

The volume is divided into four parts. 
Part One deals with the physical aspects 
of the country; Part Two, with the people 
(past and present); Part Three, with the 
economy; and Part Four, with the geo 
graphic regions of Germany. The latter 
are based partly upon political subdivisions 
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and partly upon physical features (e.g., 
the Rhenish Uplands). There are 55 fig- 
ures, most of which are maps depicting 
such items as land forms, soils, natural 
vegetation, historical phases in the devel- 
opment of Germany, cities, and the author’s 
geographic regions. 

One of the particularly interesting aspects 
of this book is the historical information 
that it provides. Such a background en- 
ables the student or other reader to more 
readily comprehend Germany as it is today. 
Despite its relatively short length, Germany 
is a very informative book and well worth 
considering for student use. Because of 
the relatively small size of the country, 
brevity in number of pages has not forced 
the author to omit pertinent details. 


P.R.G. 


Atlas Selskovo Khosyaistva SSSR. Glav- 
noye Upravleniye Goedezii i Okhrani 
Nyedr SSSR. Moscow. 1960. vii and 
309 pp. illust. $18.50 approx. 


This new Soviet agricultural atlas is a 
welcome addition to the excellent group of 
atlases published in the USSR since the 
war. It is, in the reviewer’s opinion, prob- 
ably the most important, and we should 
bewail the fact that nothing comparable 
exists for this country. 

In all, there are 378 individual maps in 
the study without counting separately the 
two-part maps depicting the European and 
Asiatic portions of the Soviet Union. The 
maps, which are mainly at scales ranging 
from 1:1,500,000 to 1:40,000,000, depict 
agricultural patterns by means of dot dis- 
tributions and isopleth lines presumably 
based on detailed rayon data. A wide range 
of colors is utilized and the registry is 
excellent. Although no detailed descrip- 
tions of individual maps are possible here, 
the broad groups of maps include those 
depicting (1) the natural environment 
(with heavy emphasis on climatic factors); 
(2) general agricultural patterns (farms, 
machinery, electrification, fertilization, and 


so forth); (3) crop patterns (including dot . 


distributions, shares of total sown acreage 
in various crops, and yields); (4) live- 
stock patterns; (5) agriculture in each of 
the union republics (including depiction of 
agricultural regions within each republic, 
and crop and livestock distributions); and 
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(6) productivity of agriculture, farm in- 
come, and processing of agricultural raw 
materials. 

The information contained in this vol- 
ume, coupled with data available in var- 
ious statistical publications issued during 
recent years in the USSR, provides a rich 
base for fruitful research on the geography 
of Soviet agriculture. 

ALLAN L. RopGERS 
The Pennsylvania State University 


Introduction to Plant Geography. Nicx- 
Potunin. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. New York. 1960. xix 
and 640 pp. illust. $10.00. 


Scores of books, in English and other 
languages, have been written on the sub- 
ject of plant geography. These differ wide- 
ly in accuracy. comprehensiveness, point of 
view, and recency of publication; but all 
have at least one characteristic in common 
—they are written by non-geographers. 
Bennett (The Professional Geographer, Vol. 
XII, No. 5, September, 1960) has recently 
indicated the almost total lack of partici- 
pation by geographers in development of 
the field of animal geography. The same 
lamentable disinterest by geographers is 
likewise all too evident in the subject of 
plant geography. Despite the inattention 
of geographers, however, both plant and 
animal geography are flourishing  disci- 
plines, and new literature in each field is 
most worthy of consideration by members 
of our profession. Polunin’s recent text on 
plant geography is one of the better ones 
among its contemporaries. It is certainly 
the most recent, and hence benefits from 
the inclusion of the latest in facts and 
theories. 

Much of the book is given to the pre- 
sentation of basic factual information about 
plants, and to the development of funda- 
mental principles, theories, and » premises 
concerning the field of plant geography. 
Indeed, the entire first one-half of the 
book is so employed by the author. In this 
section, such matters are explored as: the 
definition of the term plant geography; the 
classification and nomenclature applied to 
the plant world; descriptions of the major 
plant groups; the development of the plant 
world during geological time; the analysis 
of the physiological reactions of plants to 
various environmental conditions; and the 
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study of the various processes of plant dis- 
persal, and the geographical aids and bar- 
riers to plant migration. In addition, this 
part of the book presents a classification 
of plant distributional patterns into types, 
both of natural and man-induced origins; 
studies the environmental factors that con- 
trol plant distributions; analyzes the main 
plant habitats; and clarifies the concepts 
of plant succession (sere) and plant climax. 

The remainder of the book is largely, 
but not entirely, concerned with a descrip- 
tion of plant characteristics in each of the 
five great vegetational regions of the world: 
(1) temperate and adjacent lands, (2) 
polar and high altitude lands, (3) tropical 
and adjacent lands, (4) fresh, and inland 
saline, water areas, and (5) the seas. Con- 
cluding chapters are titled Landscapes and 
Vegetation, and Plant Adjustments and 
Applications. 

Abundant photographs and drawings of 
plants, and a comprehensive index, increase 
the usefulness of the book to geographers, 
most of whom probably cannot differen- 
tiate between phylum and phlox. The rela- 
tively numerous maps, showing both plant 
distributions and the distributions of en- 
vironmental factors of significance to plants, 
are of real assistance in rendering the book 
geographic in character. Any teacher of an 
introductory college course in physical geog- 
raphy would do well to purchase and read 
a copy of Introduction to Plant Geography, 
thereby increasing his probably dismally 
limited knowledge of the subject and open- 
ing up a new world of ideas to himself and 
his pupils. 

G.F.D. 


Western Forest Industry: Eco- 

nomic Outlook. Joun A. GUTHRIE 

AND GeEorGE R. ARMSTRONG. Pub- 

lished for Resources for the Future, 

Inc., by The Johns Hopkins Press. 

Baltimore. 1961. xxvi and 324 pp. 

illust. $6.50. 

This book is a comparatively detailed 
regional study of the forest resources of 
the 11 contiguous Western states, British 
Columbia, and Alaska, and of the Western 
wood processing industry and the larger 
economic environment in which it oper- 
ates. Together with America’s Demand for 
Wood, 1929-1975 (Stanford Research In- 
stitute, for Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
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1954) and Timber Resources for America’s 
Future (U.S. Forest Service, 1958), it pro- 
vides an excellent basis for understanding 
this important Western industry and the 
policy issues associated with it. 


In Chapter 1, the reader is first intro- 
duced to the region and then to the forest 
resource, which is described in terms of 
species, type composition and area, and 
saw timber volumes. There is also a brief 
survey of the regional pattern of owner- 
ship and of ownership policy. 

Chapter 2 contains a compact overview, 
past and present, of the primary Western 
forest products industries: lumber, veneer 
and plywood, and pulp and paper (includ- 
ing the growing composition board indus- 
try). The emphasis here is on changes in 
such items as structure, production, loca- 
tion, type of product, raw material, and 
finished product prices. A large amount of 
statistical information is presented in tables, 
graphs, and maps. 

Chapter 3 is a projection of the forest 
products industries to 1975. It is de- 
signed primarily to determine future mar- 
kets for the industry’s output, and to iden- 
tify trends in producticn that are likely 
to continue. The chapter builds on the 
forecasts of future demand for forest pro- 
ducts made by the Stanford Research Insti- 
tute and the U.S. Forest Service in the 
studies previously referred to; it has the 
advantage of being corrected by trends 
that have materialized since these earlier 
projections were published. A rather high 
demand for wood is predicted for 1975. 

Chapters 4 and 5 examine the capacity 
of Western forests to supply a large amount 
of usable wood. Saw timber inventory, 
growth, and the effect of stumpage price 
changes on supply are considered in the 
former chapter; sustained yield, and al- 
lowable cut policies of public and private 
agencies, are dealt with in the latter. The 
two chapters, together, cover only 34 
pages, and are therefore general in their 
treatment and lacking in the statistical sup- 
port that is found in earlier sections of 
the book. 

The summary and conclusions attempt 
to integrate previous materials, and to state 
in general terms the outlook for the West- 
ern forest industry. However, the task is 
so great that the authors are forced to fall 
back upon a good many standard economic 
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generalizations, which, in the opinion of 
this reviewer, fail to answer questions 
which are asked in the main body of the 
book. A pocket map presents a new inter- 
pretation of the distribution of major com- 
mercial forest types; Appendix B defines 
the types and gives sources from which the 
compilation is made. 

This is a valuable reference book for 
those interested in economic development 
of the West and in forest land use and 
extractive industries. Geographers will find 
it the most useful overview yet published 
on the Western forest industry; and those 
in the profession who are interested in 
other uses of forest land, such as recreation, 
grazing, and water production, will find 
the book a useful introduction to the view- 
point of commercial forestry. It is valuable 
to the economic geographer also as a dem- 
onstration (along with Guthrie’s earlier 
Economics of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 
Pullman, Wash., 1951) of the detailed 
analysis of an industry on a regional basis. 


Louts HAMILL 
University of Oregon 


Chisholm’s Handbook of Commercial 
Geography, 16th edition. L. Duprey 
STAMP AND S. CARTER Long- 
mans, Green and Co., Inc. New York. 
1960. xiii and 915 pp. illust. $16.50. 


The price of this book may at first seem 
somewhat high, but not after one has ex- 
amined the contents of its nearly 1,000 
pages. A statement on the dust cover, to 
the effect that it is a companion geog- 
raphy, an essential book of reference for 
libraries, and one that will be consulted 
by many others in addition to geographers, 
is particularly apt. The publication is 
crammed with useful textual information, 
as well as containing a number of maps 
and diagrams. 

Much of the content in the 16th edition 
is completely rewritten and most of the 
temainder is extensively altered, thus 
bringing the volume up to date. Material 
is treated both topically and regionally. 

The topical portion of the book includes 
basic facts relating to the production of 
commodities (subheads include climate, 
soil, irrigation, labor, devastating agents); 
circumstances connected with the exchange 
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of commodities (categories of transport, 
handling, commercial and industrial towns, 
language, and others); and the commodi- 
ties themselves (agricultural, fishery, min- 
eral, and manufactured). 

The regional part of the book consists 
of sections devoted to major subdivisions of 
the world (mostly continents) and_ their 
political units. 

The above brief listing does not begin 
to do justice to the large number of items 
covered, but it at least provides a sample 
of the almost encyclopedic fare available. 
In the reviewer’s opinion, this publication 
should provide all geographers, regardless 
of their fields of interest, with much useful 
information. The scheme of organization 
of the book, together with its very com- 
plete table of contents and its index, makes 
for easy reference. 

P.R.G. 


Papers on Flood Problems. GiuBert F. 
Wuire, ed. Research Paper No. 70, 
Department of Geography, University 
of Chicago. University of Chicago 
Press. Chicago. 1961. vi and 228 pp. 
illust. $4.00. 


Those geographers and others interested 
in flood plain occupance will welcome this 
new contribution to the series of volumes 
on flood problems from the Department of 
Geography of the University of Chicago. 

Encroachments on flood plains, and re- 
sultant flood losses, continue at a high level 
despite efforts to control floods and to pre- 
vent flood damage. What should be the 
strategy for dealing with these problems? 
The nation cannot afford to stop using 
flood plains, many of which are extensively 
developed, but, on the other hand, it can- 
not afford to continue to subsidize all 
those who, through necessity, ignorance, 
foolishness, or intentional gambling, sub- 
ject themselves to periodic flood losses. The 
papers in this volume clarify some of the 
issues involved, and suggest certain lines 
of action for developing a suitable pro- 
cedure for handling floods and flood dam- 
age. 

The book is divided into four sections: 
(a) a brief introduction on the strategy of 
using flood plains; (b) five papers on flood 
losses and flood plain occupance; (c) two 
papers on flood characteristics; and (d) 
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five papers or regulating land use in flood 
plains. The two flood characteristics stud- 
ied are flood-to-peak interval and season- 
ality. 

Geographers will be particularly inter- 
ested in the chapter on the relationship be- 
tween flood losses and flood control bene- 
fits, and the chapter on flood hazard evalu- 
ation which suggests a framework for flood 
plain regulation. 

The bibliography is extensive and of con- 
siderable usefulness. Its section on flood 
plain zoning is especially valuable. 

Rosert H. CuHILcore 
The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company 


Discovery and Exploration: An Atlas- 
History of Man’s Wanderings. FRANK 
DEBENHAM. Doubleday and Company, 
Inc. New York. 1960. 272 pp. illust. 
$9.95. 


This is a lavish book, a thing of beauty. 
It is likewise a veritable fount of informa- 
tion about man’s quest of the geographi- 
cally unknown, for it is filled with more 
facts about explorers and exploration than 
any single other source that has come to 
the attention of the reviewer. To top it all, 
the story it tells is so intriguing, to geo- 
grapher and layman alike, that both will 
find it difficult to lay aside once they have 
opened its covers. 

Discovery and Exploration chronicles the 
quest for knowledge about our planet dur- 
ing the past 50,000 years, from prehistoric 
times to the present space age. Much of 
its tale is told in words, but scarcely a page 
is without its quota of beautiful graphics — 
superb multicolor maps, vivid color repro- 
ductions of woodcuts and engravings, and 
the like. 

A listing of the book’s contents, by chap- 
ters, gives insight into its scope and organi- 
zaticn; but mere tabulation fails to convey 
the aura of beauty and authority that per- 
meates the work. Four introductory chap- 
ters— Why Man Explores; Man Learns to 
Explore; The World Grows Larger; and 
The Great Age of Discovery — are followed 
by eight sections describing the explorations 
of South America, North America, Asia, 
Australasia, Africa, the polar areas, the 
oceans, and outer space. Additional chap- 
ters, in the nature of appendices, describe 
ships and navigation techniques and instru- 
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ments, map the routes of scores of famous 
world explorers, depict graphically the grad- 
ual discovery of various sections of each of 
the continents, and present a_ bibliography 
of books on explorers and exploration. A 
general index, and a map index, conclude 
this superb work. 

The author of Discovery and Exploration 
is the renowned geologist, writer, and ex- 
plorer, Frank Debenham. He was with 
Captain Scott’s famous polar expedition 
from 1910 to 1913, is founder-director of 
the Scott Polar Research Institute, and is 
professor emeritus of geography at Cam- 
bridge University. The book does justice 
to an illustrious author. 

G.F.D. 


Applied Geography. L. DupLey Stamp. 
Penguin Books, Inc. Baltimore. 1960. 
208 pp. illust. $0.95. 


The theme of this book is expressed in 
the first chapter, wherein the author states: 
“If the past fifty years have been spent 
in developing geographical methods of sur- 
vey and analysis, surely the time has now 
come to apply these same methods towards 
the understanding and _ interpretation of 
some of the features of the world today. 
Further, the time has surely come when 
these same methods of survey and analysis 
can be used in helping towards the solu- 
tion of some of the great world problems — 
the increasing pressure of population on 
space, the development of under-developed 
areas, or the attempt to improve living con- 
ditions, which is the object of town and 
country planning. Such is, indeed, the 
field of applied geography, and in the 
pages which follow a number of current 
problems will be examined and subjected 
to geographical analysis.” 

The problems that are dealt with by the 
author are concerned to a large extent with 
various types of land use. These are illus- 
trated by the following representative chap- 
ter titles: Land and People, The Inter- 
pretation of the Population and Land-Use 
Patterns, Land Planning, The Evolution of 
Town and Country Planning in Britain, and 
Some Aspects of Rural Land-Use Planning. 
Among other types of materials treated are 
certain aspects of urban. and _ industrial 
geography and of trade. As one might 
expect, the book is focused on Great Brit- 
ain, a region that offers an excellent field 
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for study of problems based, at least in 
part, on the existence of a considerable 
number of areas of high population density 
in which there is a complexity of land use 
patterns resulting from many hundreds of 
years of settlement. 

In the concluding chapter, the author 
makes a strong plea for the making and 
using of maps, not only for analysis by 
geographers but also to assist workers in 
other fields to gain a clearer understanding 
of the geographic aspects of world prob- 
lems. He cites one interesting, but almost 
unbelievable, example of the problems aris- 
ing from geographic ignorance, namely, 
the delegates meeting in Versailles at the 
end of the First World War are said to 
have wasted a considerable portion of one 
session, in which the future of Georgia 
was being discussed, because one group 
of delegates was thinking of Georgia in 
the USSR and the other of the State of 
Georgia in the United States! This volume, 
however, is concerned with more complex 
geographic problems than those of place 
geography alone. 

P.R.G. 


Life Pictorial Atlas of the World. Pu- 
Lip BACON AND Epwarp B. EspPEN- 
SHADE, Jr., eds. Time, Inc. New York. 
1961. 600 pp. illust. $30.00. 


The editors of Life and Rand McNally 
have given us the best commercial atlas 
ever published in the United States. Unique 
is perhaps the best way to describe the 
Pictorial Atlas in a single word, for nothing 
like it has ever been produced. At the 
same time, it is both more and less than a 
true and complete atlas. 

Some 280 color pages are devoted to 
physical and political maps of the world, 
including each state of the United States 
and province of Canada. Physical plates 
represent the latest development in three- 
dimensional techniques. 
lunar maps also make up part of the phys- 
ical inventory. Political maps serve _pri- 
marily as repositories for thousands of 
place names. Fifty pages contain global 
views of the earth as it will be seen some- 
day by the astronaut. These plates, pro- 
duced by photographing an accurate and 
detailed globe designed solely for this pur- 
pose, possess physio-vegetative detail of 
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superb realism. In addition to the maps 
and global portrayals, hundreds of special 
charts, diagrams, and _ illustrations depict 
physical, political, economic, historical, and 
socio-cultural features. Numerous text il- 
lustrations accompany these items. The ga- 
zetteer contains approximately 75,000 
names, and catalogs virtually every sig- 
nificant feature on the earth’s surface. The 
names are keyed to the maps by letter 
and number grid coordinates; latitude and 
longitude are not employed in the index. 
Census data are as of 1960 for the United 
States, and include the latest available 
figures for other areas. The quality of the 
volume is enhanced by the use of slick 
paper, which permits beautiful reproduc- 
tion and results in a weight of nine pounds. 

In the above respects, the Pictorial is a 
better than average atlas, and it equals the 
best European products when similar plates 
are compared. It falls far beneath them, 
however, in other aspects. Maps of na- 
tural phenomena are sparse; there is no 
soils map, no zoological map, a_ pathetic 
vegetation offering, and no geological map, 
to cite only a few of the omissions. When 
compared with superior German, Swiss, 
French, and Soviet atlases, the plates for 
the natural environment are woefully ele- 
mentary or absent. Socio-cultural and hu- 
man maps (races, religions, languages, and 
so forth) are even more poorly represented. 
American cartographic houses continue to 
think primarily in terms of topographic and 
political mapping. This nation is long over- 
due for a single volume atlas that will con- 
tain first rate maps of house types, dis- 
eases, animals, plants, ancient history, and 
a host of other topics. 

On the positive side, the Pictorial is 
more than an atlas since it has over 100 
pages of striking color photographs, many 
of which are of full page dimensions. Most 
pictures are actual or potential award win- 
ners by Life’s unequalled cameramen, and 
they depict representative natural and cul- 
tural scenes. The excellent photographs aid 
greatly in helping an individual to mental- 
ly visualize the map symbols. Surely these, 
when coupled with the shaded relief maps 
and global views, bring an aura of realism 
to what used to be the flat world of not 
so long ago. 

Life and Rand McNally must be ap- 
plauded for providing us with such an 
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accurate and high quality atlas. A copy 
belongs in every American house, office, 
and classroom. 

Rosert H. Fuson 
University of South Florida 


Campground Atlas of the United States 
and Canada, JaMes A. AND HEN- 
ry A. Raup. Alpine Geographical Press. 
Champaign, Illinois. 1960. 177 pp. 
illust. $3.00. 


This paperback is a real boon to the 
traveller or vacationist who is seeking an 
inexpensive means of touring the United 
States and Canada. It maps, and lists by 
states and provinces, nearly 5,900 auto- 
mobile camp grounds, including those lo- 
cated in national parks, monuments, recre- 
ational areas, and forests; in state and pro- 
vincial parks, and in many state and pro- 
vincial forests; and in county and municipal 
parks. Privately managed camp grounds 
also are included when definite informa- 
tion about them is available. Data on the 
maps and in the list are keyed together 
with numbers. 

G.F.D. 


A Short Geography of West Africa. 
J.C. Puch anp A.E. Perry. University 
of London Press, Ltd. London. 1960. 
288 pp. illust. 9 s. 6d. 


This textbook is designed primarily for 
lower level West African students, and, as 
stated in the Preface, “is more detailed 
than many textbooks which deal with West 
Africa . . . because the authors believe that 
students in the Commonwealth territories 
of West Africa should know their ‘home 
region’ in particular detail.” 

The publication is divided into two 
parts. Part I, West Africa as a Whole, 
treats such items as physical background, 
climate, soils, vegetation, disease, and _his- 
tory and peoples. Part II, The Territories, 
deals with the region’s political entities, 
starting with Senegal and Gambia in the 
west and including all political units as far 
east as Camervon (British). The last chap- 
ter discusses the future of the region. 

There is an appendix, consisting of sta- 
tistical tabulations of area, population, and 
trade; and an index of place names. There 
are 55 maps, 17 figures (sketches, dia- 
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grams, graphs, and cross-sections), and a 
generous number of good quality photo- 
graphs in the book. ae 
Geographers, and others interested in 
West Africa, will welcome this excellent 
publication which fortunately can be added 

to their libraries for a modest sum. 
P.RG. 


Soils of the North Central Region of 
the United States. Bulletin 544 (North 
Central Regional Publication No. 76), 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Madison. 1960. 
192 pp. illust. $2.00. 


This bulletin gives information on the 
soils of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, and 
Wisconsin, and was produced by members 
of the agricultural experiment stations of 
these states working in cooperation with 
the staff of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The study analyzes soil formation fac- 
tors in the north central region, describes 
its major soil groups, details characteristics 
of its soil series associations, presents a 
number of soil charts, and concludes with 
a discussion of soil management problems 
in the region. 

The bulletin provides an up-to-date and 
coordinated summary of information about 
a subject that otherwise is treated in piece- 
meal fashion in a wide array of scattered 
sources. 


G.F.D. 


New Maps 
Manufacturing Industries 


SuBTITLE: none. AREA: Australia. SCALE: 
center map — 1:13,500,000; surrounding 
maps — 1:17,500,000 and 1:23,000,000. 
Size: 28.5” x 29.5”. METHOD OF REPRESEN- 
TATION: symbols of various shapes, sizes, 
and colors. Eprror: T.W. Plumb. Pus- 


LISHER: Department of National Develop- 
ment, Canberra. Date: 1960. Series: last 
of 30 map sheets (82 maps) of the Atlas 
of Australian Resources (first sheet pub- 
lished in 1952). Source: Angus and Rob- 
ertson Ltd., Sydney and London. 
unavailable. (G.F.D.) 
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ANNUAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 


The following tabulation of the contents of 
Volume XIII, 1961, of The Professional Geog- 
rapher was prepared for the Editors by Mr. 
E. Frank Koller, Graduate Assistant in the De- 
partment of Geography at The Pennsylvania 
State University. 


ARTICLES 

Anderson, James R. Erickson, Richard B. 

Toward More Effective Methods of Ob- Measuring Resort Population Increases: 
taining Land Use Data in Geographic 4 (July), 16-19. 
Research: 6 (Nov.), 15-18. Floyd, Barry N. 

Baker, Simon Toward a More Literary Geography: 4 
Some Photographic Techniques for Geog- (July), 7-11. 
raphers: 3 (May), 23-27. Frost, Melvin J. 

Bengtson, Nels A. A Decimal System for Calculating Angu- 
The Geographic Expert: 2 (March), lar Measurements, Time, and Geographi- 
10-13. cal Locations: 6 (Nov.), 20-23. 

Bennett, Charles F., Jr. Fuson, Robert H. 

Animal Geography in Geography Text- Caicos, Confusion, Conclusion: 5 (Sept.), 
books: A Critical Analysis: 2 (March), 35-37; Caicos: Site of Columbus’ Land- 
13-16. fall: 2 (March), 6-9. 

Bier, James A. Graham, Anne MS. 

Changing the Style of Mechanical Letter- Some Fields of Research in Ecuador: 2 
ing: 4 (July), 23-26. (March), 16-19. 

Blaut, J.M. Hardwick, Walter G. 

Space and Process: 4 (July), 1-7. Log Towing Rates in Coastal British 

Brown, Wendell J. Columbia: 5 (Sept.), 1-5. 


A Lawyer Looks at the Name Geography: 
3 (May), 16-19. 
Bunge, William 
The Structure of Contemporary American 
Geographic Research: 3 (May), 19-23. ' 
Duley, Terence M. Some Thoughts on Geography of the 


Land Use or Land Utilization?: 6 (Nov.), Future: 4 (July), 30-32. 
18-20. Karan, Pradyumna P. 


Hargreaves, R.P. 
The First Use of the Dot Technique in 
Cartography: 5 (Sept.), 37-39. 
Johnson, Lane J. 


Dividing the Water: A Problem in Politi- 

Carol, Hans & 

Geography of the Future: 1 (Jan.), cal Geography: 1 (Jan.), 6-10. 
14-18. Koverman, Howard C., Jr. 

Chilcote, Robert H. Planning the Visual Presentation: 6 
Conservation of Industrial Sites: 6 (Nov.), 24-26; When and How Should 
(Nov.), 9-11. We Visualize?: 4 (July), 26-27. 

Christensen, David E. Leneaster, Jane 
A Simplified Traffic Flow Map: 2 A Railroad to Great Slave Lake: 5 
(March), 21-22. (Sept.), 31-35. 

Doran, Edwin, Jr. Lewis, Peirce F. 


This Columbus-Caicos Confusion: 4 Dichotomous Keys to the Koppen Sys- 
(July), 32-34. tem: 5 (Sept.), 25-31. 
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Lonsdale, Richard E. 
Industrial Location Planning in the So- 
viet Union: 6 (Nov.), 11-15. 

Lukermann, F. 
The Role of Theory in Geographical In- 
quiry: 2 (March), 1-6. 

Megee, Mary 
The American Bottoms: The Vacant Land 
and the Areal Image: 6 (Nov.), 5-9. 

Miller, E. Willard 
Changing Patterns in the Mineral Econ- 
omy of the United States, 1939-1954: 3 
(May), 1-6. 

Padgett, Herbert R. 
Sea Industries: A Neglected Yield of 
Geography: 6 (Nov.), 26-28" 

Peltier, Louis C. 
The Potentia! of Military Geography: 6 
(Nov.), 1-5. 

Preston, David A. 
Some Fields of Research in Ecuador: 2 
(March), 16-19. 

Raup, H.F. 
Where Shall I Go for the Ph.D.?: 3 
(May), 27-30. 

Sale, Randall D. oy 
A Technique for Producing Cotored Wall 
Maps: 2 (March), 19-21. 

Schultz, Gwen M. 
Beware of Diagonal Lines in Bar Graphs: 
4 (July), 28-29; Using Dots for Traffic 
Flow Maps: 1 (Jan.), 18-19. 

Smith, Guy-Harold 
Geography Teaching Loads in American 
Universities: 3 (May), 11-16. 

Smith, Valene L. 
Needed: Geographically-Trained Tourist 
Guides: 6 (Nov.), 28-30. 
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Taylor, Griffith 
Australia and Canada: A_ Study of 
Habitability as Determined by the En. 
vironment: 1 (Jan.), 1-5. 
Thomas, Morgan D. 
Imports, Industrialization, and the Eco- 
nomic Growth of Lesser Developed 
Countries: 5 (Sept.), 13-16. 
Thompson, John 
Production, Marketing, and Consumption 
of Cattle in El Salvador: 5 (Sept.), 18- 
22. 
Thornthwaite, C.W. 
American Geographers: A Critical Eval- 
uation: 5 (Sept.), 10-13. 
Villmow, Jack R. 
Notes on the Industrial Economy of West 
and East Berlin: 1 (Jan.), 11-13. 
Whittemore, Katheryne Thomas 
Supplementary Geographical 
Materials: 5 (Sept.), 5-10. 
Williams, Llewelyn 
Climatology and Geographers: 4 (July), 
11-15. 
Willie, Charles V. 
Land Elevation, Age of Dwelling Struc- 
ture, and Residential Stratification: 3 
(May), 7-11. 
Winters, Harold A. 
Landforms Associated with Stagnant 
Glacial Ice: 4 (July), 19-23. 
Winthrop, Henry 
A Geographical Problem with a Mathe- 
matical Setting: 5 (Sept.), 22-25. 
Withers, Ben C. 
Some Uses of Aerial Photographs in 
Urban Analysis: 5 (Sept.), 16-18. 


Reading 


ASSOCIATION AFFAIRS 


AAG Committees and Editorial Boards, 
1961-62: 6 (Nov.), 33-34. 

Actions of the AAG Council, East Lansing, 
August 28, 1961: 6 (Nov.), 31. 
Actions of the AAG Council, East Lansing, 
September 1, 1961: 6 (Nov.), 32-33. 
Address Changes for Association Members 
and Addresses of New Members: 3 
(May), 31-37; 6 (Nov.), 40-45. 

Albert J. Nystrom Memorial Fellowship: 
6 (Nov.), 38-39. 

Back Issues of The Professional Geographer: 
5 (Sept.), 40. 

Call for Papers for the 1962 Annual Meet- 
ing: 6 (Nov.), 39. 


Census Advisory Committee Report, 1960: 
1 (Jan.), 22-28. 
Copies of Program Available: 
39. 
Nominations for 1961: 1 (Jan.), 20-22. 
Note from the Editors: 5 (Sept.), 40. 
Progress Report of the Joint Committee oa 
Education: 6 (Nov.), 36-38. 
Regional Divisions: 
Middle Atlantic: 2 (March), 30. 
New York-New Jersey: 2 (March), 30- 
31. 
Pacific Coast: 1 (Jan.), 29. 
Southeastern: 2 (March), 31. 
Southwestern: 2 (March), 31. 


6 (Nov.), 
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Report of the Committee on Mass Data 
Processing Techniques: 2 (March), 23- 
95. 

Reports Available: 6 (Nov.), 38. 

Reprinting of The Nontraditional Jobs of 
Geographers: 1 (Jan.), 29. 
Submittal of Applications for 

Granis: 6 (Nov.), 38. 

Treasurers Keport: 2 (March), 26-29; 6 
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(Nov.), 34-35. 


1961 Annual Meeting: 


Housing Accommodations at East Lan- 
sing: 4 (July), 41-42. 

Preliminary Program: 4 (July), 35-41. 

Program Committee: 2 (March), 25-26. 

Transportation Costs to East Lansing: 4 
(July), 42. 

1961 Annual Meeting: 1 (Jan.), 28. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS AND REPORTS 


Departmental Status of Geography, Robert 
M. Newcomb: 2 (March), 41. 

Geography in Bulgaria, Jack C. Fisher: 5 
(Sept.), 41-42. 

Geography in Denmark: Instruction and Re- 
search, Lawrence M. Sommers: 2 
(March), 32-33. 

Geography Sessions at the AAAS Meeting 
in New York, Charles C. Morrison, Jr.: 
3 (May), 40-41. 

Geography’s Role in the 1960 NSF Sum- 
mer Institute in Earth Science at Michi- 
gan Tech, Joseph H. Butler: 2 (March), 
39-41. 

Nature of Geography: 3 (May), 44. 

News trom Geographic Centers: 

Alberta, University of: 4 (July), 46-47. 

Auckland, University of: 4 (July), 47. 

California, University of, Berkeley: 4 
(July), 47-48. 

California, University of, Davis: 1 (Jan.), 
30-31. 

Chicago, University of: 1 (Jan.), 31-32; 
4 (July), 48. 

De Paul University: 1 (Jan.), 32. 

George Washington University: 6 (Nov. ), 
59. 

Georgia State College: 3 (May), 44-45. 

Georgia, University of: 6 (Nov.), 59-60. 

Harpur College: 2 (March), 42. 

Illinois, University of, Chicago: 2 
(March). 42. 

Johns Hopkins University: 4 (July), 48. 

Kent State University: 1 (Jan.), 32-33. 

Library of Congress, Map Division: 5 
(Sept.), 42-43. 

Los Angeles Geographical Society: 2 


(March), 42-43. 

Louisiana State University: 4 (July), 48- 
50. 

Massachusetts, University of: 2 (March), 
43. 

Michigan State University: 2 (March), 
43-44, 


Minnesota, University of: 6 (Nov.), 
60-61. 

New Mexico State University: 3 (May), 
45. 

Northwestern University: 1 (Jan.), 33. 

Ohio State University: 6 (Nov.), 61. 

Orange County State College: 2 (March), 
44. 

Ottawa, University of: 3 (May), 45. 

Pacific Coast Geographers, Association 
of: 5 (Sept.), 43-44. 

Portland State College: 4 (July), 50. 

Queen’s University: 1 (Jan.), 33. 

San Diego State College: 1 (Jan.), 34. 

Southern Illinois University: 5 (Sept.), 
44-45, 

Syracuse University: 6 (Nov.), 61-62. 

Valparaiso University: 1 (Jan.), 34-35. 

Waterloo University College: 6 (Nov.), 
62. 

Western Michigan University: 2 (March), 
44-45, 


Notes on Florida’s Ten Thousand Islands, 


John H. McMurry: 3 (May), 39-40. 


Physical Geography in Poland, John P. Mil- 


ler: 2 (March), 34-36. 


Recent Foreign Publications of Interest to 


American Geographers, G. Etzel Pearcy: 
3 (May), 42. 


Recent Geography Theses Completed and 


in Preparation, Leslie Hewes: 6 (Nov.), 
52-58. 


Report on the Geography Branch, Office of 


Naval Research, Walter H. Bailey: 6 
(Nov.), 47-48. 


Report on the Institute on Quantitative 


Techniques, Douglas B. Carter: 6 (Nov.), 
51-52. 


Report on the International Congress of 


the History of the Discoveries, Arch C. 
Gerlach: 1 (Jan.), 30. 


Report on Transhumance: A Selected In- 


ternational Bibliography, Burkhard Hof- 
meister: 2 {March), 37-39. 
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Research at the Chilean Institute of Geog- 


raphy, Donald D. MacPhail: 3 (May), 
38-39. 


Secondary School Geography in Austria, 


Fritz L. Kramer: 6 (Nov.), 48-51. 


Visit of Soviet Geographers to the United 


States, Chauncy D. Harris: 6 (Nov.), 
46-47. 

The United States Thematic Map Exhibit 
at the IGU in Stockholm, Jerry Tuttle: 
8 (May), 42-44. 

Travel Study and Geography Field Trips 
in Europe, J.S. Haupert: 4 (July), 43-45. 


Other Items: 


AAAS Meeting, Denver, December, 1961: 
4 (July), 51. 

Abstracts of Articles on Geomorphology: 
1 (Jan.), 35. 

Association of Asian Studies: 2 (March), 
45. 

Exhibit on American 
(Nov.), 68. 

Fellowship for Woman Geographer: 6 
(Nov.), 64. 

Graduate Fellowship and Grants for 
Women: | (Jan.), 35. 

IGC Publications Available: 2 (March), 
45-46. 

Index Map of Aerial Photography: 4 
(July), 32. 

Inexpensive Living Accommodations: 6 
(Nov.), 64. 

INQUA Meeting, August-September, 
1961: 2 (March), 45. 

Little-Known Bibliography: 1 
35-36. 

Manuscript Awards: 


Exploration: 6 


(Jan.), 


Institute of Early 
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New Publications: 4 (July), 50-51. 

NSF Research Proposals: 1 (Jan.), 37; 
6 (Nov.), 64. 

Outlet for Geographic Articles: 6 (Nov.), 
62-63. 

Pacific Island Terraces: 6 (Nov.), 63-64, 

Research Seminar on Chinese Geogra- 
phy: 6 (Nov.), 63. 

Second Summer Institute in Quantita- 
tive Methods: 6 (Nov.), 64. 

SLA Geography and Map Division Meet- 
ing: 5 (Sept.), 45-46. 

Society for the History of Discoveries: 
4 (July), 52. 

Southeast Asia Conference: 4 (July), 51- 
52. 

Special Issue on Poland: 6 (Nov.), 63. 

Summer Institute in Quantitative Meth- 
ods: 1 (Jan.), 36. 

Temporary Importation of Professional 
Equipment: 5 (Sept.), 46. 

Tenth Pacific Science Congress: 1 (Jan.), 
36-37. 

Who Makes Translations?: 1 (Jan.), 36. 

1960 Foreign Field Research Program 
Awards: 2 (March), 46. 


Obituaries: 


Beukema, General Herman: 2 (March), 
46. 
Cosby, Stanley W.: 3 (May), 45. 
Darkenwald, Gordon G.: 5 (Sept.), 46. 
Haas, William H.: 1 (Jan.), 37. 
Klimm, Lester E.: 2 (March), 46. 
Lewis, William Vaughan: 5 (Sept.), 46. 
Rostlund, Erhard: 5 (Sept.), 46. 
Weston, Evelyn: 1 (Jan.), 37. 
Williams, Thomas M.: 5 (Sept.), 46. 
Zimmermann, Erich W.: 3 (May), 45. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM READERS 


American History and Culture: 4 
(July), 50. 
Antarctic Bulletin, Herman R. Friis: 3 


(May), 46. 

°C and C°, A Rebuttal, James A. Shear: 
3 (May), 46-47. 

Center of Population, William Warntz and 
David S. Neft: 4 (July), 53. 

Changing Emphasis in Geography, Ray Y. 
Gildea, Jr.: 5 (Sept.), 48. 

C to F, and Vice Versa, Paul E. Lydolph: 
1 (Jan.), 38. 

Geographers, Please Note!, Ena L. Yonge: 
2 (March), 48. 

Growing Interest in Geography, Eric Fisch- 
er: 2 (March), 47. 


Teaching Loads 


More on C to F, and Vice Versa, Arnold 


Court: 1 (Jan.), 39. 


More on Literary Geography, Lois Olson: 


6 (Nov.), 65-66. 


On Visual Aids, Howard C. Koverman, Jr: 


1 (Jan.), 38. 


Plea for Assistance, Roger H. Charlier: 6 


(Nov.), 66. 


Regional Terminology, Robert W. Kates: 


5 (Sept.), 47-48. 


Solstices and Equinoxes, Arthur David How- 


ard: 3 (May), 47. 


in Britain, L. Dudley 


Stamp: 5 (Sept.), 47. 
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Temperature Conversions, P.K. Sircar: 3 
(May), 47. 

The Campus Fringe, John W. Alexander: 
6 (Nov.), 66. 

The Forty-Forty Method, Malcolm H. Bis- 
sell: 3. (May), 46. 
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To Bridge the Gap, Richard L. Morrill: 3 


(May), 48-49. 

Travel Conditions in Poland, John P. Mil- 
ler: 2 (March), 47. 

Visual Aids: A Short P.G. Bibliography, 
Malcolm A. Murray: 2 (March), 48. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Aschmann, Homer, reviewer 
The Lapps, Roberto Bosi: 3 (May), 57. 
Basile, Robert M., reviewer 
Analogs of Canal Zone Climate in the 
Far East: Canal Zone Analogs IX, 
Robert L. Anstey: 4 (July), 63. 
Bederman, Sanford H., reviewer 
The World of Islam, Xavier de Planhol: 
1 (Jan.), 47. 
Benfer, Neil A., reviewer 
Frontiers of the Sea: The Story of Ocean- 
ographic Exploration, Robert C. Cow- 
en: 1 (Jan.), 49. 
Oceanography, Mary Sears, ed: 6 
(Nov.), 67-68. 
Bergmann, John F., reviewer 
The Indian Population of Central Mexi- 
co 1531-1610, Sherburne F. Cook and 
Woodr »w Borah: 1 (Jan.), 41-42. 
The Population of Central Mexico in 
1548, Woodrow Borah and S.F. Cook: 
1 (Jan.), 40. 
Bertrand, Kenneth J., reviewer 
90° South, Paul Siple: 1 (Jan.), 48. 
Booth, Alfred W., reviewer 
Flood Proofing: An Element in a Flood 
Damage Reduction Program, John R. 
Sheafer: 3 (May), 57-58. 
Boyce, Ronald R., reviewer 
The Preindustrial City: Past and Present, 
Gideon Sjoberg: 2 (March), 54. 
Carter, George F., reviewer 
Indian Life in the Upper Great Lakes: 
11,000 B.C. to A.D. 1800, George I. 
Quimby: 3 (May), 54-55. 
Chilcote, Robert H., reviewer 
Papers on Flood Problems, Gilbert F. 
White, ed.: 6 (Nov.), 75-76. 
Collier, James E., reviewer 


Rice: Domestic Consumption in the 
United States, Parley M. Pratt: 4 
(July), 54. 


Cressey, George B., reviewer 
A Walk in the Mountains, Ralph and 
Molly Izzard: 1 (Jan.), 47. 


Critchfield, Howard J., reviewer 
A History of the United States Weather 
Bureau, Donald R. Whitnah: 5 (Sept.), 


50. 

The Blizzard of ’88, Irving Werstein: 6 
(Nov.), 71. 

Deasy, George F., reviewer 

A Regional Geography of Western Eur- 
ope, F.J. Monkhouse: 3 (May), 50-51. 

Campground Atlas of the United States 
and Canada, James A. Bier and Henry 
A. Raup: 6 (Nov.), 78. 

Crossroads: Land and Life in Southwest 
Asia, George B. Cressey: 5 (Sept.), 
54-55. 

Data Sources for Plant Location Analy- 
sis: 6 (Nov.), 72. 

Discovery and Exploration: An Atlas- 
History of Man’s Wanderings, Frank 
Debenham: 6 (Nov.), 76. 

Economic Atlas of the Soviet Union, 
George Kish: 1 (Jan.), 45-46. 

Essentials of Earth History, William Lee 
Stokes: 4 (July), 55-56. 

Essentials of Effective Writing, V.F. Hop- 
per and C. Gale: 5 (Sept.), 55-56. 
General Climatology, Howard J. Critch- 

field: 2 (March), 54-55. 

Geology: Principles and Processes, 5th 
edition, W.H. Emmons, LS. Allison, 
C.R. Stauffer, and G.A. Thiel: 5 
(Sept.), 57. 

{Introduction to Plant Geography, Nich- 
olas Polunin: 6 (Nov.), 73-74. 

Kalahari, Jens Bjerre: 5 (Sept.), 56-57. 

Land for the Future, Marion Clawson, 
R. Burnell Held, and Charles H. Stod- 
dard: 1 (Jan.), 42-43. 

Manual of Photographic Interpretation, 
Robert N. Colwell, ed.: 2 (March), 55. 

Moon Maps, H.P. Wilkens: 3 (May), 
53-54. 

Physical Geography, 2nd edition, Arthur 
N. Strahler: 2 (March), 53-54. 

Practice for Effective Writing, V.F. Hop- 
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per and C. Gale: 5 (Sept.), 55-56. 

Races of Mankind: Their Origin and Mi- 
gration, Calvin Kephart: 2 (March), 
51-52. 

Soils of the North Central Region of the 
United States: 6 (Nov.), 78. 

Statistical Geography: Problems in An- 
alyzing Areal Data, Otis D. Duncan, 
Ray P. Cuzzort, and Beverly Duncan: 
5 (Sept.). 50-51. 

The Earth’s Problem Climates, Glenn T. 
Trewartha: 3 (May), 52. 

The Geological Evolution of North 
America: A Regional Approach to His- 
torical Geology, Thomas H. Clark and 
Colin W. Stearn: 3 (May), 55. 

Tribes of the Saraha, Lloyd Cabot Briggs: 
2 (March), 49. 

West Africa: A Study of the Environ- 
ment and of Man’s Use of It, 2nd 


edition, R.J. Harrison Church: 2 
(March), 50. 
Zweite Internationale CKartographische 


Konference: 1 (Jan.), 49. 
Felland, Nordis A., reviewer 

International List of Geographical Ser- 
ials, Chauncy D. Harris and Jerome 
D. Fellman, comps.: 3 (May), 51-52. 

Fuson, Robert H., reviewer 

An Introduction to Geography, Rhoads 
Murphey: 5 (Sept.), 51-52. 

Handbook of Latin American Studies: 
No. 22, N.A. Haverstock, ed.: 4 (July), 
60-61. 

Life Pictorial Atlas of the World, Phil- 
lip Bacon and Edward B. Espenshade, 
eds.: 6 (Nov.), 77-78. 

Statistical Abstract of Latin America: 5 
(Sept.), 53-54. 

Garrison, William L., reviewer 

Metropolis and Region, Otis D. Duncan, 
William R. Scott, Stanley Lieberson, 
Beverly D. Duncan, and Hal H. Wins- 
borough: 4 (July), 57-58. 

Gerlach, Arch C., reviewer 

Imago Mundi: A Review of Early Car- 
tography, Vol. XV, E.R. Roukema and 
R.A. Skelton, eds.: 5 (Sept.), 53. 

Gould, Peter, reviewer 

East African Explorers, Charles Rich- 
ards and James Place, eds.: 1 (Jan.), 
40. 

Griess, Phyllis R., reviewer 

A Geography of Europe, Including Asi- 
atic J.S.S.R., 2nd edition, George W. 
Hofman, ed.: 5 (Sept.), 52. 
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Agriculture and Ecology in Africa: 4 
Study of Actual and Potential Devel. 
opment South of the Saraha, John 
Phillips: 2 (March), 55. 

Au Atlas of Africa, J.F. Horrabin: 2 
(March), 51. 

Applied Geography, L. Dudley Stamp; 
6 (Nov.), 76-77. 

A Regional Geography, Part I, The 
Americas, 9th edition, L. Dudley 
Stamp: 1 (Jan.), 43. 

A Regional Geography, Part IV, Asia, 
14th edition, L. Dudley Stamp: | 
(Jan.), 44. 

A Regional Geography, Part V, Europe 
and the Mediterranean, 9th edition, 
L. Dudley Stamp: 4 (July), 63. 

A Short Geography of West Africa, J.C. 
Pugh and A.E. Perry: 6 (Nov.), 78. 
Chisholm’s Handbook of Commercial 
Geography, L. Dudley Stamp and §, 
Carter Gilmour: 6 (Nov.), 75. 

Economic Atlas of Manitoba, 
R. Weir, ed.: 5 (Sept.), 50. 

Germany, T.H. Elkins: 6 (Nov.), ” 

High Country Empire: The High Fiains 
and Rockies, Robert G. Athearn: 1 
(Jan.), 41. 

Latin America: A Regional Geography, 
Gilbert J. Butland: 2 (March), 50. 
Nebraska Place Names, Lilian L. Fitz- 

patrick: 6 (Nov.), 71. 

Southwest Trails to New Horizons, Vic- 
tor H. Schoffelmayer: 6 (Nov.), 68. 

The Lands and Peoples of East Africa, 
G.M. Hickman and W.H.G._ Dickins: 
6 (Nov.), 70. 

The McGraw-Hill Illustrated World Ge- 
ography, Frank Debenham and Wil- 
liam A. Burns, eds.: 4 (July), 62. 

The West Indies Federation: Perspective 
on a New Nation, David Lowenthal, 
ed.: 5 (Sept.), 54. 

The West Virginia Redevelopment Plan 
for Webster County: 5 (Sept.), 52-53. 

Guzman, Louis E., reviewer 

Natural Resources in Low Income Coun- 
tries: An Analytical Survey of Socio- 
Economic Research, Jaleel Ahmad: 4 
(July), 62-63. 

Hamill, Louis, reviewer 

Western Forest Industry: An Economic 
Outlook, John A. Guthrie and George 
R. Armstrong: 6 (Nov.), 74. 

Hammond, Edwin H., reviewer 
An Outline of Geomorphology: The 
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Physical Basis of Geography, S.W. 
Wooldridge and R.S. Morgan: 1 (Jan.), 
48-49. 

Geomorphology, B.W. Sparks: 2 (March), 
52. 

Lithofacies Maps: An Atlas of the United 
States and Southern Canada, L.L. 
Sloss, E.C. Dapples, W.C. Krumbein: 
6 (Nov.), 71-72. 

Hansen, Walter, reviewer 

Our Developing World, L. Dudley 

Stamp: 2 (March), 53. 
Harris, Chauncy D., reviewer 

Orbis Geographicus, 1960: World Direc- 
tory of Geography, E. Meynen, ed. 
and comp.: 4 (July), 59. 

Hart, John Fraser, reviewer 

Population and Society: Introduction to 
Social Morphology, Otis Dudley Dun- 
can and Harold W. Pfautz, trans.: 3 
(May), 59. 

Heppell, Roger C., reviewer 

The Finger Lakes Region: 
and Nature, O.D. 
(Sept.), 55. 

Jones, Clarence F., reviewer 

Bananas, N.W. Simmonds: 3 (May), 52- 
53. 

Keene, Ella O., reviewer 

Sons of the Shaking Earth, Eric R. 
Wolf: 1 (Jan.), 45. 

Klove, Robert C., reviewer 

Fundamentals of Population Study, T. 

Lynn Smith: 4 (July), 54-55. 
Kniffen, Fred, reviewer 

Field Study in American Geography: The 
Development of Theory and Method 
Exemplified by Selections, Robert S. 
Platt: 4 (July), 57. 

Kuchler, A.W., reviewer 

Salt Marshes and Salt Deserts of the 

World, V.J. Chapman: 2 (March), 49. 
Lewis, Peirce F., reviewer 

A Quantitative System for Classifying 
Landforms, Walter F. Wood and Joan 
B. Sneil: 5 (Sept.), 54. 

Fundamentals of Earth Science, 2nd edi- 
tion, Henry D. Thompson: 5 (Sept.), 
56. 

Loeben, Arthur F., reviewer 

West Virginia Planning Manual: City- 

County: 1 (Jan.), 46. 
MacFadden, C.H., reviewer 

Goode’s World Atlas, 11th edition, Ed- 
ward B. Espenshade, Jr., ed.: 2 
(March), 52-53. 
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Mayer, Harold M., reviewer 
Chicago Area Transportation Study, Vol. 
I, Survey Findings: 4 (July), 61. 
Chicago Area Transportation Study, Vol. 
Il, Data Projections: 4 (July), 61. 
The St. Lawrence Seaway: Its Impact, 
by 1965, Upon Industry of Metropoli- 
tan Chicago and [Illinois Waterway- 
Associated Areas, Joseph A. Russell, 
Jerome D. Fellmann, Howard G. 
Roepke, and Alfred W. Booth: 3 
(May), 56-57. 
McCarty, H.H., reviewer 
Methods of Regional Analysis: Aun Intro- 
duction to Regional Science, Walter 
Isard and associates: 4 (July), 58-59. 
The Stages of Economic Growth, W.W. 
Rostow: 3 (May), 59. 
McMurry, John H., reviewer 
The Coast of England and Wales in 
Pictures, J.A. Steers: 1 (Jan.), 42. 
Melamid, Alexander, reviewer 
Energy in the American Economy, 1850- 
1975: Its History and Prospects, Sam 
H. Schurr, et al.: 5 (Sept.), 49-50. 
One-Texth of a Nation: National Forces 
in the Economic Growth of the New 
York Region, Robert M. Lichtenberg: 
1 (Jan.), 44-45. 
Miller, E. Willard, reviewer 
Diversification of Manufacturing Em- 
ployment for States and Metropolitan 
Areas, Roger A. Prior and Murray D. 
Dessel: 4 (July), 56-57. 
1960 Plant Location, Paul E. Needham, 
ed.: 1 (Jan.), 46-47. 
Morrison, Charles C., Jr., reviewer 
Investigations on Norwegian Cirque Gla- 
ciers, W.V. Lewis, ed.: 3 (May), 
58-59. 
Murphy, Raymond E., reviewer 
Store Location Research for the Food 
Industry, Saul B. Cohen, ed.: 6 
(Nov.), 67. 
Murray, Malcolm A., reviewer 
Cancer: Disease of Civilization? Vilhjal- 
mur Stefansson: 1 (Jan.), 45. 
Case Studies in World Geography: Oc- 
cupance and Economy Types, Richard 
M. Highsmith, Jr., ed.: 5 (Sept.), 52. 
Pickard, Jerome P., reviewer 
Essays on Geography and Economic De- 
velopment, Norton Ginsburg, ed.: 1 
(Jan.), 43-44. 
Pounds, Norman J.G., reviewer 
The Industrial Geography of the Port 
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of Genova, Allan L. Rodgers: 3 ( May), 
53. 
Robinson, A.H., reviewer 
A Guide to Historical Cartography, 2nd 
edition, Walter W. Ristow and Clara 
E. LeGear, comps.: 3 (May), 51. 
Rodgers, Allan L., reviewer 


Atlas Selskovo Khosyaistva SSSR: 6 
(Nov.), 73. 
Schanz, John J., Jr., reviewer 
Three Studies in Minerals Economics, 


Orris C. Herfindahl: 6 (Nov.), 68-69. 
Stacey, Karl, reviewer 


Principles of Petroleum Geology, 2nd 
edition, William L. Russell: 4 (July), 
56. 


Stanislawski, Dan, reviewer 
The Galapagos Islands: A History of 
Their Exploration, Joseph R. Slevin: 
4 (July), 55. 
Straw, H. Thompson, reviewer 
Tropical Africa, George H.T. Kimble: 
6 (Nov.), 69-70. 
Thomas, Benjamin E., reviewer 
Northwest Ethiopia: Peoples and Econ- 
omy, Frederick J. Simoons: 1 (Jan.), 
42. 
Trueblood, L.W., reviewer 
A Site Selection Security Study for West 
Virginia: 3 (May), 55-56. 
Van Dongen, Irene S., reviewer 
Transportation and Physical Geography 
in West Africa, Benjamin E. Thomas: 
3 (May), 54. 
Visher, Stephen S., reviewer 
The Human Use of the Earth, Philip L. 
Wagner: 3 (May), 58. 
Wallace, William H., reviewer 
The Denver and Rio Grande Western 
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Railroad: A Geographic Analysis, 
Frank H. Thomas: 2 (March), 50-5], 
Warman, Henry J., reviewer 

Temperature and Wind Frequency Ta- 
bles for Eurasia, J.N. Rayner, ed.: 
6 (Nov.), 70-71. 

Temperature and Wind Frequency Tables 
for North America and Greenland, 
J.N. Rayner, ed.: 4 (July), 55. 

Woodward, Florence M., reviewer 

George Perkins Marsh: Versatile Ver- 
monter, David Lowenthal: 4 (July), 
58. 

Wright, Alfred J., reviewer 

Regions, Resources, and Economic 
Growth, Harvey S. Perloff, Edgar S. 
Dunn, Jr., Eric E. Lampard, and 
Richard F. Muth: 3 (May), 50. 

Yonge, Ena L., reviewer 

Dom Henrique the Navigator, Costa 
Brochado, et al. George F.W. Dykes, 
trans.: 4 (July), 61-62. 

The Wind from the North: The Life of 
Henry the Navigator, Ernle Bradford: 
4 (July), 61-62. 

Zelinsky, Wilbur, reviewer 

The American Counties: A Record of the 
Names of the 3,067 Counties, Dates 
of Creation and Organization, Area, 
Population, Historical Data, Etc., Jo- 
seph Nathan Kane: 4 (July), 59-60. 


NEw Maps 
Deasy, George F., contributor 
Manufacturing Industries 
6 (Nov.), 78. 
Hart, John Fraser, contributor 
Population Density, 1951 [Scotland, Eng- 
land, and Wales]: 5 (Sept.), 57. 


[Australia]: 


ADVERTISERS 


Aero Service Corporation: 5 (Sept.). 

Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc.: 2 (March), 
6 (Nov.). 

Crowell Company, Thomas Y.: 2 (March). 

Denoyer-Geppert Company: 1 (Jan.), 2 
(March), 3 (May), 4 (July), 5 (Sept.), 
6 (Nov.). 

Freeman and Company, W.H.: 2 (March). 

Lippincott Company, J.B.: 2 (March), 
3 (May), 6 (Nov.). 

Macmillan Company: 1 (Jan.), 2 (March). 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc.: 1 
(Jan.), 2 (March), 3 (May), 4 (July), 
5 (Sept.), 6 (Nov.). 


Nystrom and Company, A.J.: 2 (March), 
5 (Sept.). 

Oxford University Press: 2 (March). 

Philosophical Library, Inc. 1 (Jan.). 

Prentice-Hall, Inc.: 2 (March), 5 (Sept.), 
6 (Nov.). 

Rand McNally and Company: 1 (Jan.), 
2 (March), 3 (May), 4 (July), 5 
(Sept.), 6 (Nov.). 


Ronald Press Company, The: 3 (May), 
6 (Nov.). 

Teachers Insurance and Annuity Associa- 
tion: 1 (Jan.), 2 (March). 

University of Wisconsin Press: 6 (Nov.). 

Wiley and Sons, Inc., John: 6 (Nov.). 
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CROSSROADS Land and Life in Southwest Asia 


by George B. Cressey 


Syracuse University 


“Comprehensive, authoritative, and magnificently illustrated, Professor Cressey’s Cross- 
ROADS is unquestionably the best work on the subject. How I wish I had it before me 
when I wrote my book on Arab history and the Near East.” — Phillip K. Hitti, Program 


in Near Eastern Studies, Princeton University. 


608 pages 


The World’s Nations 
by Deasy, Griess, Mille- & Case 


The most comprehensive world geog- 
raphy in print. Ideal for introductory 
as well as economic geography courses. 
The one textbook which should be in the 
library of every student of geography 
who plans to teach the subject. 


770 maps 280 photos 
996 pages $8.95 


$9.50 


Geography of Commodity 
Production 

by Highsmith and Jensen 
Systematic, compact, and functional, 
this is a survey of the origin, develop- 
ment, processing, and distribution of the 
world’s commodities, effectively illus- 

trated and accurately tabulated. 
47 maps 146 illustrations 
462 pages $6.75 


Ready In Spring 1962 


Geography in World Society 
Alfred H. Meyer and John Strietelmeier 


THE LIPPINCOTT COLLEGE GEOGRAPHY SERIES 
Edited by Clarence F. Jones of Northwestern University 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 


“| Qutstanding Geography Texts 
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MEDITERRANEAN LANDS 
WITH OCEAN RELIEF 


Map RL36a 64x44” Scale 1:3,000,000 


One of an interesting family of maps 
(See page 20 of D-G catalog 61) 


This new map in Wenschow Relief-Like technique indicates the 
relief of the ocean floor as well as the topography of the land. The 
unique Wenschow shading is combined with contour-layer coloring, 
using eight hypsometric tints to show land elevations and four tints 
to show ocean depths. 


International boundaries are indicated by broad purple lines. Graded 
symbols show population of cities and towns. Other symbols indi- 
cate railroads, pipelines, ruins, passes, tunnels, and glaciers. 


RL36a-10 Plain rods top and bottom $13.50 
RL36a-14 Spring roller, steel board, dust proof ................ 19.00 
RL36a-15 Spring roller in octagonal steel case .................. 22.00 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


Publishers @ Importers @ Exporters @ Map Mounters 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 40, Illinois 
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EAT NOT THIS FLESH 


Food Avoidances in the Old World 
by Frederick J. Simoons 


A fascinating compendium of superstitions and 
habits regarding animal foods, examining specific 
cultural and religious prejudices against beef, 
chicken, pork, dogflesh, camel flesh, and horseflesh, 
and tracing their origin and spread throughout 
Africa, Europe, Asia, and the Pacific. Should be of e 
wide interest because it offers a solution to the 
problem of feeding the world’s hungry millions — 
a problem which will remain unsolved until reason 
replaces prejudice in food selection. 1961. 246 pp., 
9 figs., 13 maps. $6.00 


THE EARTH'S 
PROBLEM CLIMATES 


by Glenn T. Trewartha 


“This is indeed a book that will be welcomed by 
geographers . . . Here, now, are the answers, or in 
some cases, at least the rudiments of answers, to 
many of the problem climates of the world .. . 


the contents of the book . . . are marked by a lu- 
cidity of style and phraseology that is rare in mod- 
ern scientific writing. . . . This is one of the few 


essential books for all geographers. No one in the 
profession can afford to be without it.” Professional 
Geographer 1961. 334 pp., 166 figs. $7.50 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN PRESS 
430 Sterling Court - Madison 6, Wisconsin 


PRESS 


CASE STUDIES IN WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


Occupance and Economy Types 
by Richard M. Highsmith, Jr. (Editor), Oliver Heintzelman, J. Granville 
Jensen, Robert D. Rudd, and Paul R. Tschirley, all of Oregon State 
College 


. . . a book of collateral readings that gives the student detailed ex- 
amples of world geography. The twenty-nine case studies are grouped 
according to occupance and economy types and provide both world 
coverage and depth of analysis. The cases cover: (1) man in rela- 
tionship to the various environmental settings of the world; (2) the 
influences of various cultural and technological levels; and (3) the 
world scope of occupance and economy types. Each case is illustrated 
with simple but meaningful maps and drawings. 


1961 244 pp. Paperbound Text price: $3.95 


SOVIET POWER 


Energy Resources, Production, and Potentials 
by Jordan A. Hodgkins of Kent State University 

. . a definitive regional analysis and evaluation of Soviet coal. oil, 
oil shale, and natural gas reserves — their potentials, production, and 
consumption. The consumption of each resource is cartographically 
illustrated on a regional basis, and the significance of their use is 
analyzed. This is the only current publication which specifically de- 
picts the quantity, quality, and location of solid mineral fuel resources 
in the Soviet Union. 


1961 192 pp. Text price: $3.95 


MAN AND THE EARTH 
by Joseph B. Hoyt of Southern Connecticut State College 


. a stimulating new text which provides a dual approach to the 
study of geography: a systematic presentation of the physical ele- 
ments of geography and a regional concept emphasizing the dynamic 
nature of man’s relation to his environment. The author's timely world 
approach draws from all continents and regions to illustrate the rela- 
tionships existing among the various physical elements, landforms, 
climates, vegetation, soils, water and minerals, and between man and 
all of these elements. 


Spring, 1962 approx. 576 pp. Text price: $8.95 


Approval Copies Available 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


Box 903 Englewood Cliffs 


New Jersey 
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BOOKS 


A GLOSSARY 
OF GEOGRAPHICAL TERMS 


Prepared by a Committee of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Edited by L. Dudley Stamp, Professor 
Emeritus, University of London. 


This glossary is unique. It was prepared over a period of 
seven years by a committee of twelve experts, including Chauncy 
Harris (University of Chicago) as the American advisor. It 
includes foreign words used in geographical writings, and incor- 
porates the advice, wisdom, and collaboration of over fifty ex- 
perts from all parts of the world. Wherever terms have under- 
gone changes in meaning or implication, these are made clear 
by quotations from various standard works. In apg vpriate 
cases the committee has added comments which enrich the clar- 
ity of the work. As the most complete, authoritative, and up-to- 
date reference work available, this book should be in every 
library and in the possession of every professiona! geographer 
throughout the world as well as in all schools and colleges where 
geography is taught. 1961. In Press. 


METHODS 
OF REGIONAL ANALYSIS 


An Introduction to Regional Science 


By Walter Isard, University of Pennsylvania, in association 
with: David F. Bramhall; Gerald A. P. Carrothers; John H. Cum- 
berland; Leon N. Moses; Daniel O. Price; and Eugene W. 
Schooler. This book presents the techniques of regional analysis 
which have an established degree of validity in a precise and 
clear-cut form. It sets forth the virtues and limitations of each 
technique so that the research worker and policy maker can 
judge its applicability to a particular regional situation and/or 
problem. This is the fourth in a series of Regional Science 
Studies, edited by Walter Isard. An M.1.T. Press Book. 1960. 
784 pages. $9.50. 

Send for examination copies today. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Ine. 


440 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N. Y. 
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McGRAW-HILL 


The Geography of 
Economic Activity 


By RICHARD S. THOMAN, eens 

niversity, Ontario. McGraw-Hill Se- 
ries in Geography. Available in Jan- 
uary, 1962. 


An introductory textbook designed for the 
first course in economic geography. The 
divisions between technically advanced and 
underdeveloped countries and between 
Communist and non-Communist realms of 
influence are emphasized in the process of 
trying to understand more fully the loca- 
tion and functioning of economic activity 
in the various parts of the world. Avoid- 
ing an encyclopedic recital of elementary 
economic and geographic facts, the author 
develops ‘a definition of the field” and 
applies the definition to selected world 
patterns of economic activity. 


Principles of 
Cartography 


By ERWIN RAISZ, formerly of the 
Universities of Florida and Virginia, 
and of Harvard University. The Mc- 
Graw-Hill Series in Geography. Avail- 
able in January, 1962. 


Smaller, and somewhat simpler and more 
practical than Raisz’s GENERAL CAR- 
TOGRAPHY, this text is intended to help 
students understand the language of —— 
enable them to draw their own maps for 
heses and publication; and give them a 
foundation for more specialized work if 
they desire to become professional car- 
tographers. Covers the basic concepts of 
the whole field, from which selections can 
be made for individual needs. 


Photogeology 


By VICTOR C. MILLER, Miller & As- 
sociates, Inc., Denver, Colorado. 249 
pages. $13.50. 


A text for graduate and advanced under- 
graduate courses in photogeology or pho- 
togeologic interpretation covering briefly 
the concepts of aerial photography and 
photogrammetric instrumentation, and then, 
in greater detail, stereoscopy and proce- 
dures. Of especial interest is the final third 
of the text which contains stereo-pair aer- 
ial photographic illustrations accompanied 
by individual texts, exercises, and _perti- 
nent topographic or geologic maps, sketch- 
es and cross-sections. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 


Selected RONALD book 
A GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE 
Including Asiatic U.S.S.R. 
Edited by George W. Hoffman, 


University of Texas. Prepared by the 
Editor and 8 Contributing Authorities 


Second Edition presents an integrated 
picture of the European scene within 
the context of political, natural, and 
cultural regions. New book introduces 
the reader to Europe’s complex physical 
and historical background; presents au- 
thoritative geographical descriptions of 
its seven major regions. Emphasis is on 
the interwoven strands of economic and 
political geography. 2nd Ed., 1961. 815 
pp., illus. $9.50 


PHOTOGRAMMETRY and 
PHOTO-INTERPRETATION 
With a Section on 
Applications to Forestry 


Stephen H. Spurr, 
The University of Michigan 


Second Edition of “Aerial Photographs 
in Forestry” discusses and utilizes signi- 
ficant developments in the techniques 
of aerial photography, photogrammetry, 
and photo-interpretation. Book covers 
basic principles; brings together up-to- 
date material on mapping, photo-inter- 
pretation of geology and soils; etc. “Ex- 
ceptionally interesting and instructive.’— 
Soil Science. 2nd Ed., 1960. 472 pp., 
illus. $12 


PLANT LIFE 
of PALESTINE 


Israel and Jordan 


Michael Zohary, 
The Hebrew University of Jerusalem 


This unique book gives a factual ac- 
count of the problems concerning the 
flora and vegetation of Palestine — Israel, 
Jordan, and the Gaza Strip. It discusses 
the ecological factors responsible for the 
diversity of its vegetation types, and re- 
views its soil varieties and climatic con- 
ditions. An analysis is made of the geo- 
graphical distribution of more than 2000 
native species of vascular plants. Book 
highlights man’s continuing influence on 
the structure of the vegetation. 1961. 
247 pp., illus. $8 


Order direct from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th St., New York 10 
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Three Significant Texts from A-C-C 


FUNDAMENTALS OF EARTH SCIENCE, 2nd Edition 


“Dr. Thompson’s survey is broad, but not superficial. He 
introduces the student to all phases of the many rami- 
fications of the science of the earth and at the same 
time digs deeply enough in each to uncover its real 
essence.” Kirtley Mather 420 pages, illustrated, $5.50 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 
. a worthwhile analysis of selected topics and areas 
a pe rather than a superficial account of the whole field. 
. . . a good introduction to political geography.” 
an ers The Journal of Geography 723 pages, $7.95 


THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 2nd Edition 
A presentation by traditional geographic regions of the 
evolution of the economies of the United States and 
Alfred J. Wright Canada. “This is a fine textbook on an important and 
The Ohio State University timely subject.” Richard Lougee, Graduate School of 
Geography, Clark University. 
144 halftones, 579 pages, $7.00 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
34 W. 33rd St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Henry D. Thompson 
Hunter College 


* 


The Association of American Geographers extends a cordial invita- 
tion to readers of this periodical, who are not members, to apply for 
membership. 


Full membership is open to those having professional stature in the 
field, as defined by the Association. Associate membership is available 
to those interested in advancing the field of geography, but who presently 
do not meet the qualifications for full membership. 


Geography teachers at the elementary and secondary levels, and 
graduate and undergraduate students majoring in geography, should 
find membership particularly valuable, for it gives them a sense of 
identity with their chosen field and keeps them informed of current trends 
in geography through receipt of Association periodicals. 


Full and associate membership dues are $15.00 annually. The student 
rate is $7.50. If interested, write the Central Office Manager, Association 
of American Geographers, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 
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FROM THE COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
OF RAND MCNALLY... 


An Introduction To Geography 
by Rhoads Murphey 


A WELL-WRITTEN TEXTBOOK that provides the beginning 
student with a systematized and interesting presentation of 
the major ideas of geography. The main body of the text is 
divided into two parts: (1) The first chapters examine the 
nature of geography, explain the methods it uses and the 
problems which it investigates, and define the terms which it 
employs. (2) The succeeding chapters provide a series of 
regional studies covering most of the world. Here the evolu- 
tions of settlements, cultures, economies, and political forms 
of particular areas are treated in historical perspective as 
well as in current context. The book is designed for the basic 
course in geography. 


1961 712 pages _ $7.50 list 


Dr. Rhoads Murphey is Professor of Geography, 
University of Washington. 


ROSUCTION TO 


Goode’s Worid Atlas 1ith Edition 


edited by Edward B. Espenshade dr. 
For over 30 years the leading classroom reference 
in North America 


For the 11th Edition, which appears in a new, attractive format 
all the plates have been either completely redrawn or con- 
siderably revised and redrafted. The base materials (grid, 
coastline, drainage, etc.), contours, and place names have 
} been completely revised on all of the regional plates. One of 
the major features of the atlas is the physical-political cover- 
age of a given area at several different scales to permit 
examination of its relations to associated areas as well as 
siudy of detail within the region itself. Thus, a new map shows 
the entire Soviet Union, while coverage at smaller scales 
includes the Soviet Union in Eur: 3e, the Soviet Union in Asia, 
important cities, and other special maps. Tables and graphs 
furnish an abundance of additional information about the 
solar system and the planet Earth. The pronouncing index 
includes over 30,000 names, each one located by latitude 
and longitude. 


7960 288 pages $7.50 list 


Dr. Edward B. Espenshade Jr., is Chairman, 
Department of Geography, Northwestern Universi; 


To order your books, write: 
Coliege Department, RAND MCNALLY 
P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 
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